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HE Baby has been christened. The ceremony was performed on 
Thursday, in the Chapel of Buckingham Palace, amidst a blaze 

of royalty and jewels. The infant received the names of Albert 
Victor Christian Edward, of which the first two will, it appears, 
beused, the Lord Steward at the subsequent breakfast proposing 
“The health of His Royal Highness the Prince Albert Victor of 
Wales,” who did not acknowledge the toast. There were eight 
sponsors either present or represented, and the description of the 
ceremony occupies four columns of the Times. Well, the child 
must rule one day a fifth of the human race, and we do not, 
therefore, think that there is anything very incongruous in making, 
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of the different landmarks in his life, State events. Milk, one would 
think, was just now more important to him than royalties; but 
the pageant gave Englishmen an opportunity of expressing their 
one genuine feeling in the matter—pleasure in the pleasure of the 
House which presides over them so well. 





Maximilian of Bavaria, leader of the German Bund in its attack 
on Denmark, died on Thursday, the 10th inst., of the same disease 
as Frederick VII. His successor, Ludwig II., is a young man of 
eighteen, of whose character, of course, very little is known. If he 
retains the same advisers the event will, naturally, make little 
change in Germany ; but a new sovereign is accessible to new 
influences, and Government in Bavaria is still very nearly a 
personal matter. 


Mr. Hunt asked Lord Palmerston on Tuesday to explain the 
point, “more important than Schleswig-Holstein,” on which, 
according to Prince Gortschakoff, Russia, England, Austria, and 
Prussia are in strict accord. The Premier's reply was prompt, but 
had evidently been carefully weighed. He thought the Prince 
must have referred to the refusal to attend Congress; but, 
at all events, if Mr. Hunt fancied the accord was directed 
against France, “ he could assure the honourable member that no 
ground whatever existed for such a notion.” That is very satis- 
factory, but we question if Prince Gortschakoff would have referred 
quite in those terms to a refusal to enter a Congress, and Lord 
— did not seem very assured except when he spoke of 

Trance, 





The most important speeches that have been delivered this session 
in Parliament were delivered casually, and by way of conversation, 
more than of debate, in the House of Lords on Tuesday night. 
Lord Derby asked for further papers, and commented briefly on 
the events that had occurred since the last of the despatches that 
have now been published. The occupation of Schleswig has 
assumed a character, he said, “ entirely inconsistent with the mere 
holding of the Duchy as a pledge, to be afterwards restored to its 
rightful owners,” as the Germans have destroyed the Dannewerke, 
dismissed the Danish officials, introduced the German language 
even into purely Danish districts,—and (Lord Derby would have 
added, if he had spoken two days later) substituted a German for a 
Danish currency; and they had also invaded Jutland. Lord Russell 
said no papers could be given till the last effort of the English 
Government for a conference and armistice had either failed or 
succeeded. Prussia, he said, and “ probably ” Austria, are willing 
to conclude an armistice on the basis of continuing the military 
status quo at the moment of the armistice, and to enter into con- 


that armistice. This, it will be remembered, was refused by 
Prussia and Austria when proposed before the invasion of Jutland, 
and Denmark had not yet made up her mind to accept it. There 
was another proposal to evacuate Jutland on condition of the 
Danes evacuating the Island of Alsen. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
expressed his hope that at least when this negotiation was com- 
pleted one way or the other, Her Majesty’s Government would 
take and announce a decisive line. ‘The time for “ hesitation,” he 
thought, was exhausted, and they should adopt either “ the sad 
alternative of total inaction,” or “resolute interference in co- 
operation with such friendly Powers as have sincerely at heart the 
claims of justice and the welfare of Europe.” 


Later in the evening Lord Shaftesbury raised another still 
more important conversation concerning the rumoured despatch 
of the Austrian fleet to the scene of war. He spoke of the dismay 
with which he and the whole [nglish people were viewing the 
return of the German Powers to the policy of ‘insult and spolia- 
tion,” and characterized the war as “ for wantonness the most dis- 
graceful in any portion of ancient or modern history.” He 
concluded by expressing a wish, and saying he knew he 
was not solitary in England in that wish, that if the 
Austrian fleet entered the Baltic, “the British fleet would have 
the instructions of Her Majesty to watch its movements, to restrict 
its operations, and, if necessary, to defend by force of arms the 
integrity and, I will say, the sanctity of the kingdom of Denmark.” 
Lord Ellenborough spoke of the war as a war waged “ in the spirit 
of the partition of Poland,” in the ‘spirit of the league of Cam- 
brai,” asa “union of great Powers to dismember and destroy a small 
one.” Lord Grey spoke of the ‘ humiliation” with which he had 
read the despatches presented to Parliament. Lord Harrowby 
did not distrust the virtue of Austria, but thought that if her fleet 
came northwards it would be a great support to that “ failing 
virtue” to be accompanied by the English fleet. Lord Russell said 
there was fear of the Austrian fleet coming northwards, that Her 
Majesty’s Government had kept themselves at liberty to “act with 
other Powers, or, if it should be thought necessary, to act alone, in 
case the honour and paramount interests of England required it.” 
The fleet had ten days ago been directel to rendezvous in one 
of the home ports; “it would be at once within our reach, 
and certainly I should not expect that any fleet of Austria or 
of Prussia would venture to encounter the squadron of Her 
Majesty.” And thus ominously ended a conversation the meaning 
of which only those who know the habitual reticence of the House 
of Lords will be able fully to appreciate. 








The bigots have succeeded once more at Oxford, and rejected 
the Statute endowing Professor Jowett’s chair by a majority of 467 
against 395. In the Convocation held to consider the subject on 
Tuesday, Archdeacon Denison began a Latin speech against the 
Statute, in which he was understood to say that the question at 
issue was one concerning the faith not in but of Jesus Christ (agitur 
de fide Jesu Christi), a remark which seemed to some to have a 
Unitarian bias,—but he was quickly stopped by the impatience of 
Convocation, and ended abruptly with the taunt “ Linguam Latinam 
non intelligitis,” a sarcasm said to have a good deal of truth in it, 
but to apply more especially to the rural followers of the Arch- 
deacon. ‘The Senior Proctor first announced the result to be favour- 
able to the Statute, but had to reverse his statement, a contretemps 
which immensely enhanced the delight of the majority when they 
found they had again really succeeded in depriving Professor 
Jowett of 3601. a year. ‘To a question put on the subject in 
Parliament on Thursday night, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
replied that Government could not move in the matter, and were 
in possession of no information tending to show that the decision was 
final. We hope it may not prove so, or it would be a great weapon 
in the hands of Mr. Bright's party for disfranchising the University 
on occasion of the next Reform Bill. Would it be possible to find 
even amongst freemen or potwallopers 467 electors capable of 
voting for keeping a heretic schoolmaster, simply because he was a 
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Sir F. Head wrote to yesterday’s Zimes proposing to employ the! In America there is a division in the Republican camp, and 
English fleet against Denmark, and his reasons for that suggestion | regret to say that Mr. Chase has been announced as a candidate je 


contain rather more blunders than they do lines. 


He begins with | the next Presidency, Senator Pomeroy, of Kansas, bringing him 
i} 


saying, ‘(1) the European Treaty of 1851 was, in the first instance, | forward in a laboured address. Mr. Chase is an able financier, ang 
broken by the King of Denmark.” ‘There was no European Treaty | for anything we know may be as shrewd in general politics as he isig 


of 1851, and he refers, we suppose, to that of May 8, 1852. 


It | finance. But Mr. Lincoln has gained steadily for three YeurS on the 


could not well be broken by the King of Denmark, as its only | confidence of America and the good opinion of Europe, and it would 
object was to fix the order of succession by which the present | be gratuitous rashness to change ; for even the enormous advantage 
King has come to the throne, and to stipulate for the integrity of | of getting rid of Mr. Seward would not compensate for a needle 


the Danish kingdom. 
himself, or insisted on breaking up his own kingdom ? 


But (2), 


says Sir F. Head, *‘ the King of Denmark having thus broken the 


Has Christian IX. refused to acknowledge 


| electoral crisis, and the loss of a steady helmsman in Whom ey 
one has at last learnt to trust. "y 


The correspondence between Mr. Adams and Lord Russ2l] about 


ace of Europe” [the treaty now appearing in the form of a | - 2 ; 
pe yi y os , | the iron-clads in the Mersey has been published, and, of coup 


peace], ‘‘ when jirs¢ called upon by Austria and Prussia to make 
what Lord Russell on Tuesday last called ‘reparation for the 
Sir F. Head knows so very little about the 


wrong’ refused.” 
subject of which he writes that it is not easy to unravel his blunders, 
but he probably supposes that the new Schleswig-Denmark Con- 
stitution was a breach either of the Treaty of 1852, or of the peace 
of Europe, or of both. It was not a breach of the Treaty of 1852, 


which did not contain the slightest allusion to such a matter, and 


it is difficult to conceive how a Parliamentary Reform Bill could be 
a breach of the peace of Europe, though it might be, and was, 
made the excuse for such a breach of the peace by Austria and 
Prussia. 
be a wrong, but the demand for that reparation was made by two 
States at that moment partners in a far more flagrant wrong to 
Denmark, and she yielded to our counsel before they yielded to 
their thirst for blood. Sir F. Head makes it a new crime that 
Denmark should use her ships to aid her in a contest against over- 
whelming land forces, and hesitate to agree now to an armistice 
which Austria and Prussia steadily refused until they had clutched 
all Schleswig and Jutland, and asks us to employ the English fleet 
to compel her to submit. ‘This truculent suggestion is a fit con- 
clusion to the most ignorant political letter we ever remember to 
have seen in print; yet there is an artistic unity in recom- 
mending, by a chain of dense, solid, wooden-headed blunders, the 
most dastardly of national crimes. 


Dr. Pusey and Mr. Maurice have had a short controversy in the 
Times about the new subscription which the Record and the Oxford 
bigots are pressing upon the clergy of the Church of England. Mr. 
Maurice says that the declaration is susceptible of exactly the same 
ambiguities as the words of Scripture from which it is taken, and that 
the attempt in it to give a meaning to the word “inspiration,” when 
applied to the Scriptures, different in kind from that given to it 
by the 13th Article, where it is said to be the sine qué non of all 
* good works,” is an attempt to put the inspiration of “life” 
below the inspiration of Biblical literature. Dr. Pusey rejoined 
yesterday that he does wish to distinguish two kinds of inspira- 
tion—the ‘ ordinary,” which works in all good men ; and the extra- 
ordinary, which worked only in the writers of Scripture. We, for 
our parts, should deny the specific existence of the latter altogether. 
Inspiration, of the same kind as that which is necessary to all good 
works, though greater in degree, possessed the prophets and apostles, 
no less in their lives than in their writings, probably even more in 
their lives than in their writings, which were but the reflex image 
of their lives; but in a strictly literary inspiration existing in the 
chroniclers as chroniclers, guiding the writer of the book of 
Nehemiah, for instance, to accurate history, or of the Proverbs to 
infallible worldly wisdom, we do not believe, and are sure that the 
Church of England does not ask her clergy to believe. 


On Tuesday night the Commons were occupied with hearing Mr 
Adderley’s speech against the ‘‘ revolutionary” education minute 
which proposed to diminish the grant to all schools “ by the 
amount of any endowment.” Mr. Adderley pointed out ably both 
the injustice of the principle and the immense diiliculty of carry- 
ing it into practice. ‘The offer of a Government grant, he said, 
was intended to stimulate private benevolence, and now the 
Government said that when that private benevolence had been 
called out into activity the grant might be withdrawn. ‘In other 
words, they angled for private benefactors with these grants, and 
as soon as they caught one they took the bait out of his mouth 
and reserved it to attract another.” Mr. Lowe made a very 
insufficient reply, descanting on the indolence encouraged by 
fixed endowments—as if inspection ought not to put that risk out 
of the way, and arguing as if the educational fund of the country 
were a fixed inelastic sum, that could never be increased, which, of 
course, it is not. But he ended by a promise to withdraw the 


Denmark did at first refuse to repair what she denied to | 


| some of Mr. Adams’s letters seem to us to be written in a tone of 


unreasonable menace. It is, in all probability, the very tone which 
| we should have adopted under similar circumstances, but it dogg 

not on that account follow that it would be the wisest OF most 
| dignified. Even after Lord Russell's avowal of his intention j 
| stop the iron-clads, Mr. Adams does not immediately calm do 
and Lord Russell writes to him on the 25th September last that the 
line adopted renders it incumbent on him to state frankly that jp. 
timations of hostility will not induce the British Governmey 
‘* either to overstep the limits of the law, or to propose to Parlig. 
ment any new law which they may not for reasons of their own 
think proper to be adopted.” The last clause, however, covers the 
| whole case. Of course menaces would tend most powerfully tj 
deter us from altering the Foreign Enlistment Act, however much 
we were ashamed of its inefficiency. But if it proves absolutely 
inefficient, there will be ample ‘“ reasons of our own” for strength. 
ening it, without any reference to America. 








An Irish “ Bog Lord” makes a suggestion worth a dozen Fenian 
protests. Ile says that in England the drainage societies lend g 
proprietor money to drain his land, and obtain under the Aet of 
Parliament a first charge on the rental. ‘Those societies have 
benefited England incalculably, yet not one of them has eve 
extended its operations to Ireland, which needs draining a great 
deal more. Suppose the gentlemen who are making a fuss about 
Irish taxation—quite a fair subject of inquiry in itself—set them- 
selves to remedy that practical grievance. In this case, at least, 
Irishmen are sure to find it easier to make a shilling than to save 
sixpence. 


The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post states that the new 
Emperor of Mexico has decided to pay current interest on the 3 
per cent. Mexican debt in full, and the only question now is as to 
the arrears. The amount of the original debt was only ten mil- 
lions. The Emperor is still at Paris, and it is said all difficulties 
have been removed. He is to be his own Commander-in-Chief, but 
the French army will be replaced by a foreign legion. The Archduke 
should make the Fenians an offer. Mexico would just suit them. 


The proprietors of the English Girls’ Journal have a funny 








minute, and substitute one drawn on a new principle. 


notion of a defence. They have been stealing articles from the 
Family Herald upon etiquette, complexion, pimples, and kindred 
subjects, whereupon the Family Herald, aggrieved at the robbery, 
obtained an injunction. The defendants consented to cancel all 
stolen passages, give up the numbers, and pay costs; but their 
moral defence was that they had ‘“‘taken” the articles from an 
American work. Peter robbed Paul, and John robs Peter, and 
thinks himself quite innocent. The truth is, people have as little 
idea that an article can be stolen as that an umbrella can. We can 
point to at least three highly respectable provincials which week 
by week give these paragraphs and snippets from the Saturday 
Review as their own leaders. Our contemporary is not hurt much, 
nor we either; but the act is theft, nevertheless. 


It is proposed, we perceive, to present a national memorial to Sir 
Rowland Hill, to consist of a penny stamp contributed by every 
man and woman in England. That would be about 70,000/.; but 
the difficulty would be collection. Let the Post offices but receive 
them for one week, and Sir R. Hill would be buried beneath his 
own stamps. 


Mr. Gladstone made his great speech on the insurance clause of 
his Annuity Bill on Monday night to a singularly attentive House. 
We have noticed it in another place, but we may mention here 
that we do not believe the opposition really comes from the mass of 
the workpeople. Even in a packed meeting like that of Exeter 
Hall on Friday one-third voted in favour of the Bill, and the only 
ardent opponents are a few fanatics for the laissez-faire theory, 
which we may tell them is the theory for those who are comfort- 
able, not those who want to be, and men interested in getting o 
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ing the twenty-five per cent. granted by these societies to their 
py re Many of the Liberal papers attack it, but it is on the 
d that the State should never trade, not on the supposed 
yorkman’s ground that the societies do the business well enough. 
ore Parliament adjourns Mr. Gladstone should call on Mr. 
qidd Pratt for a clear actuary’s opinion as to the position of the 
Friendly Societies on their insurance side. 


The intelligence of the week from America is important, as con- 
taining the first official admission of weakness from the South. 
The Confederate Congress has risen, having first passed an address 
jn which they affirm that continued ‘ unity of purpose” is alone 
essential to their success, and declare that they would rather accept 
4 European protectorate than reunion with the North. The first 
utterance indicates a consciousness that the States are splitting off 
from each other, while the second means despair. Only two Powers 
in the world could protect them, and neither Great Britain nor 
France are likely to purchase an unreal ascendancy by a real con- 
test for life with the Northern States. For the rest, General 
Sherman appears to be moving westward upon some plan of opera- 
tions not yet evident but combined with General Grant; and 
Admiral Farragut with his fleet is supposed to be off Mobile. 


The Viennese correspondent of the Times, usually fairly cautious 
and accurate, announces that Austria and Prussia are now pledged 
to each other to stand together in the event of a general war, and 
that Austria and Russia have come to an understanding with 
respect to Poland. ‘This statement, if correct, amounts to a revival 
of the Holy Alliance, of which rumours have for some time been 
afloat, and will do more to re-cement the entente cordiale between 
England and France than reams of Earl Russell's letters. One of 
the first fruits of the agreement has been the consent of Austria 
to the conquest of Jutland, which has been entered by three Aus- 
trian brigades, who have driven back the Danes into Fredericia, and 
pushed up to the suburbs. The pretext for this outrage, which 
entirely changes the character of the war, is the Danish attack on 
German fleets, the real motive a desire to compel the Danes to 
evacuate Alsen without inflicting on the invaders the task of storm- 
ing the works. With this exception, the week has been passed by 
the Danes in improving their position at Diippel, and by the Ger- 
mans in bringing up a heavy siege train, which passed through 
Hamburg on Wednesday. 


The correspondent of the Zimes affirms that in the entire army 
in Alsen there is not a man who cannot read and write, and that 
the mails are broken down by the mass of letters sent and received 
by the army. Most of the men, it must be remembered, are yeo- 
men belonging to the reserves, small freeholders with whom Den- 
mark is covered. Other correspondents less friendly to the Danes 
still affirm that in Jutland there is no poverty, that the entire 
people is one of the healthiest, best fed, and happiest in the world, 
with barns overflowing with produce and farms with stock and 
poultry. It is on this race that the South Germans, the Hun- 
garians, and the motley savages who make up the Austrian army, 
are to be let loose ; Marshal von Wrangel has informed the Danish 
General that he shall levy requisitions throughout Jutland, which 
means that the whole peninsula will be scientifically plundered. 
The country, we fear, is unfitted for guerilla war; but every man 
in Jutland has been drilled, and this threat will recruit the Danish 
ranks more rapidly than a conscription. 


The Pasha of Egypt has submitted the question of the Suez 
Canal to the arbitration of the Emperor of the French, a proceed- 
ing as odd as it is complimentary. Has the Sultan whose rights 
are in question submitted it also? Smith buys a lease of Brown 
which Brown as Jones’ tenant has no right to sell, then Brown 
makes Smith final referee, and then Jones’ friends are asked to 
admire Brown's liberality and fairness ! 


The annual vote for flogging the British soldier was carried on 
Thursday by a majority of only one, Mr. Bright making a good 
speech against it too late for the division. The stock arguments were, 
of course, all repeated, but no one answered this question—Is not 
the retention of flogging in camp the reason why respectable men 
do not enlist except when in despair? If we want good recruits, 
the sort of men who fill a conscript army, we must abolish dis- 
graceful punishments, and give privates a fair chance of rising from 
the ranks. That, replies the Marquis of Hartington, would in- 
volve shooting men for serious offences, and flogging is more 
humane. His Lordship knows perfectly well that he would 
encounter the certainty of death much sooner than the risk of the 
triangles, and Hodge in such matters feels exactly like Cavendish. 
A more severe but more honourable discipline is precisely what the 
British Army wants. 





Mr. G. Grove, Secretary to the Crystal Palace Company, has 
written to the Times to expose a flagrant case of literary piracy. 
M. Emelte Pierotti, who, whatever his other merits, draws very 
badly, has published a large and costly volume called ‘‘ Jerusalem 
Explored,” in which he has inserted without acknowledgment 
palpable copies of plates by Fergusson, Tipping, Robertson, and 
others. We have examined the affair for ourselves, and there 
cannot be a doubt that fig. 1, plate xxvii. has been taken from one 
published by Mr. Fergusson, his work having apparently been 
photographed and then engraved. ‘The very mistakes of the 
original engraver are repeated. So also, in plate xxii., which, ac- 
cording to M. Pierotti, he photographed, it is a little remarkable 
that the man who was standing there when Mr. Graham photo- 
graphed the place should have remained there in the same attitude 
ever since. In plate xxv. M. Pierotti or his ageut has copied a plate 
of Mr. 'Tipping’s, has mistaken an enlargement of the brickwork for 
a vertical wall, has drawn it accordingly, and then has added a 
section which proves that the wall did not exist. There are a 
dozen such instances in the book, all of them not a little hard on 
the gentlemen who have given years and hundreds of pounds to 
the works M. Pierotti so coolly claims. 


Mr. T. B. Potter, of Manchester, has ordered from Mr. M 
Noble a bust of Cromwell, of which we have seen a photograph. 
It is a most beautiful work, with a power in the face and in the 
pose of the head seldom realized in sculpture. It is based on the 
well-known mask, and two miniatures by Cooper, one belonging to 
Earl de Grey. ‘The bust is, we believe, to be presented to the 
Reform Club, 

Mr. Surtees (Conservative) was yesterday returned for Hertford- 
shire. 


The Albion Bank is about to be formed to meet the require- 
ments of farmers, graziers, and cattle-dealers, who have hitherto 
to a great extent banked with private firms. ‘The Company pro- 
pose to establish banks in the various markets of the metropolis, 
and subsequently to open branches in the leading agricultural 
districts of the kingdom. 

The London and Liverpool Hotel Company have made arrange- 
ments to purchase the Washington Hotel, at Liverpool, which, it is 
proposed, shali co-operate with other large establishments yet to 
be erected or purchased, in the populous towns of the country. 

The Bristol Indigo Blue and Black Lead Company has been 
established, with the intention of purchasing the old-established 
manufactory at Bristol, the business of which they hope to extend. 

The shares of the National Provincial Marine Insurance Com- 
pany are at 1} to 1} prem. M. E, Mavrogordato, Esq., has joined 
the direction. 

We observe, also, the Warrant Banking Company (Limited), for 
advances on merchandise and securities, with a capital of 
2,000,000/., in 40,000 shares of 50/. each, deposit 1/. per share on 
application, and 4/. per share on allotment. Future calls will 
not exceed, it is said, 5/. per share, at intervals of three months. 
‘The first issue is of 20,000 shares, ‘The object of the company is 
to advance money on merchandise, or bills representing merchan- 
dise, so as to enable the importer to hold goods at a moment not 
favourable for their sale, instead of either forcing a sale or draining 
his own capital to meet the emergency. Ordinary banks do not 
like to advance on merchandise, and this company is intended to 
meet the difficulty. 

On Saturday last Consols left off at 91} § for money and 
account. Yesterday, the closing quotations were:—For money, 
914 4; for account, 913 4. 

The closing quotations of the leading Foreign Securities, 


yesterday and on Friday week, were ;— 
Friday, March 4. Friday, March 11 
-- = 234 “ a 





Greek . .. - - “ 


Do. Coupons .. . oe oe - - oo 10 
Mexican ee oe oe oe oe oy 453 os 42 
Spauish Passive oe ee o $6 35, 

Do. Certificates oe oe oe 134 13 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1358.. ae oe oe — ae 91 

lst2.. - o- - 69 ‘ 69, 


pa Consolidés. . oe +e ee ee 50} ee 50, 
Subjoined is a comparison of yesterday's closing prices of the 
leading British Railways, with the latest quotations of Friday 

week :-— 
Friday, March 4. Friday, March 11 . 

Caledonian .. - 120 os 120 


Great Mastern ee o° ee ) . 47 46 
Great Northern .. ee - oe oe 127 126 
Great Westein.. .. ee os oe e 62 | 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe oe o 109 109 
Loudon and Brighton - 103 101y 
London and North-Western oe oe es 107 1a 
London aud Souta-Weetern ee ee oe 99 ae 9) 
Loudon, Chatham,and Dover .. os eo 405 ee 404 
Midland oe oe _ on eo ee 126, oe 12ug 
North-Kasiera, Berwick . os oe -. ol 100} 
Do. York ee ee os oe 8y 39 
West Midland, Oxford -. ee oe oe 33 39 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE POSITION OF ENGLAND TOWARDS DENMARK. 
i-—- is a little cloud in the horizon which thirsty Danes 
will watch with longing eyes, but as yet it is only a 
cloud. It almost seemed on Tuesday night as if Earl Russell, 
the man who would command the Channel fleet or undertake 
an operation for the stone, were at last sated with humiliation; 
but the fleet is in harbour still. England has only just 
reached the stage when, feeling her blood on fire, she begins 
screaming ‘I will not fight,” in order to re-assure herself of 
her own pacific intentions. Her heart is growing very hot, 
and a look coming into her eyes which wrong-doers do not 
like; but the Northman blood is still in her veins, and 
that cannot thaw at once. The steps by which England 
nerves herself to begin work which, once begun, must be 
finished are transacting themselves after their way; the 
short questions in Parliament and the curt replies which tell 
the questioner less than silence, the desperate efforts at nego- 
tiation, the rapid interchange of views with an ally, the ramours 
of Cabinet dissensions, the sort of cheer sent forth from the 
Peers, half discordant because it sounds like a prema- 
ture word of command, the awakening attention of the 
people, all the creakings with which the vast mass 
prepares itself for launching, are audible in the air. The 
last and most certain sign of action, the clear assertion of 
the Times that action is impossible, has already been heard, 
and the final resolve is evidently very near at hand. It 
is not taken, however, and while it waits the oppressors 
have for the moment their own way. Step after step has been 
taken this week towards the subjugation of Denmark, the 
final abandonment of the pretexts with which the war began. 
Holstein was occupied that King Christian might be com- 
pelled to keep his word, and the occupiers immediately wel- 
comed his rival. Schleswig was invaded that the Constitution 
might be abolished, and, before Denmark has refused to obey, 
the Imperial and Royal Commissioners have abolished the coin- 
age of the King their Courts are daily pledging themselves to 
recognize—have actually made all German coins legal tender 
throughout a non-German province. This, however, is a 
trifle. Without declaring war, without pleading any 
cause for hostility outside the Duchics, the two Powers 
have now passed into Jutland and commenced the pleas- 
ing task of gutting an independent State. ‘‘ Requisitions,” 
says Marshal Von Wrangel, ‘‘ will be levied in Jutland,” 
and so the free little Peninsula, where there is no poverty, 
and no discomfort, and men talk without fear of spies, and 
write what they think fit, and dare smile at a subaltern with- 
out being cut down for the atrocity, is to be ravaged that its 
invaders may be fed, and that ‘‘ Denmark may never again,” 
says the Kreuz Zeitung, ‘‘ be in a position to appear defiant of 
Germany,” which, giving kings to all the world, has of course 
a right to rule it. That, however, is not all. Austria is 
anxious for nationalities, and her fleet manned with conscript 
Dalmatians is accordingly sent to the North Sea, in order 
to kill the Danes for venturing to think they have a 
nationality too. Of course the Viennese Cabinet assures 
the world that its only intention is to protect German 
commerce, but then it has all along affirmed that it 
was slaughtering Danes in order to preserve the integrity 
and independence of Denmark. Despatches do not cost much, 
and the bombardment of Copenhagen would tame that very 
*‘ democratic” city, and may easily be described as a “ final 
measure of pacification.” Alsop, after all, did not understand 
diplomacy ; his wolf was content with an excuse for killing 
the lamb, and did not invent a new one for every separate 
bite; did not talk of his victim’s agnates as he enjoyed the 
liver, or claim his expenses for killing as he swallowed the 
kidney fat. 

We are a little curious to see the next excuse to be in- 
vented by the men among us who think that fear of one ally 
is sufficient excuse for allowing another to be suffocated. 
When Holstein was occupied they said, and justly, ‘‘ That is a 


then Liberals will exultingly exclaim, ‘‘ the Danis . 
has ended, for Denmark has cued to exist.” We shasta 
| that we exaggerate ; but we are understating the case ‘= 
| Times actually printed on Friday in its largest type . let be 

from Sir F. Head, recommending England to assist Geen me 
| in forcing the conference on Denmark in order to secure sal 
union; ¢e., to help Germany to conquer and annex a J) — 
dependency. We do not know why we should protest if th 
| Radicals are in the right. Coercing Denmark wouig be the 
quickest and cheapest mode of restoring peace, and that jg th 
| only object of politics. Honour, of course, is nothing 7 

English soldiers would have been behind the Dannewerke "th 
balance of power is a delusion, or we should not leave ty 
millions to fight forty; duty to an ally is satisfied by despatch : 
and as for the protection of the weak, that is matter re 
theologians. If it be just to foree Denmark into a conferenes 
in which we intend to plunder her, why is it not just to send 
ships and do the work without all that chatter and writing? 

We shall not venture to protest, for, after all, if we will only 
give up our honour, and acknowledge that our words = 
wind, and let a State be extinguished because it is a little too 

“democratic,” and resign the vain-glorious idea that ye 
belong to one of the great among States, may not the sugar 
duties be remodelled, and what argument is equal to that? 
Only we would ask of these friends of peace, if they abstain 
from performing the commonest duty because they are afraid, tp 
abstain also from the profitless luxury of giving advice. It wil 
pay, very likely, to allow Denmark to be put to death, but we 
shall not save any surplus by asking her to be thankful, [f 
the brave little people, among whom, say the correspondents, 
there are nobeggars and no poor, no man who cannot write, and 
no man who will accept any work inconsistent with huma 
dignity, who have for a thousand years maintained their in. 
dependence against heavy odds, and who alone in Europe cap 
assert our own double claim to be at once Protestant and 
free, think it better to die in harness than to submit to milit 
tyrannies, they are, of course, very silly. But then their 
silliness will not prevent that alteration of the sugar duties, 
and if they value such unsaleable articles as freedom, and 
justice, and self-government, surely we, who only yesterday 
valued them too, may at least maintain a pitying silence, 
There may be policy in suffering Denmark to die ; there is 
infamy in advising her to die contentedly. 


THE PEERS ON THE DANISH DESPATCHES. 

HE imagination of the Lords, indeed of English country 
gentlemen generally, is profoundly affected by detail. 

It takes them a considerable time to master the meaning of 
public events; but even when they have mastered the real 
significance of the march of events, they are not very deeply 
moved till they have also clearly and somewhat minutely con- 
ceived what is the characteristic attitude with which England 
will be generally credited in reference to those events, The 
six hundred folio pages just presented to Parliament do not 
tell us anything very new about the recent progress and un- 
scrupulousness of German ambition. ‘They only fill in the 
shading, asit were, of outlines already familiar to every reader 
of the public journals. But they have evidently produced 
very profound impression on the House of Lords. ‘They begin 
to realize distinctly almost for the first time what the exact 
position of England is, and to feel, as Lord Grey said on Tues 
day night, “humiliated” by it as Englishmen. They knew 
before in a general way that we had been thwarted and foiled. 
But Englishmen are accustomed to be thwarted and foiled 
in a general way, and to take it very patiently as one of 
the business incidents of life. But now they see that 
it is something more than being thwarted and foiled in 
a general way. They sce that England has throughout had 
right on her side, that she has conceded abstract right 
repeatedly for the sake of peace, that instead of insisting 0 
her demands or enforcing her first menaces, she has time after 
time abated from those demands and withdrawn thos 
menaces. They sec concession after concession almost extortad 
by our importunities from our gallant but unfortunate ally. 
They see France looking on with amused indifference, al 








German duchy, what have we to do with that?’ When 
Schleswig was invaded they alleged that the Treaty of 
1852 was based upon tacit conditions, and, of course, 
England could never encourage weak persons in violating | 
their engagements to the strong. If Russia violates all | 
engagements that is a different affair, for ships will not sail | 
to Warsaw, though they will to Venice. When Jutland | 
was invaded first, that was declared to be ‘a strategic neces- | 
sity,” and now it is invaded again it is said to be fair reprisal | 
for the attack upon German commerce. It only remains to | 
invent a decent excuse for the occupation of the islands, and | 


constantly rallying our Minister gently on his eagerness ' 
invite snubs from his diplomatic opponents. They see Russi 


| encouraging us with frigid courtesy to do our best, but col- 


fessing, for her part, that she thinks our best will not be af 
much account. They sce the Prussian Minister indulging @ 
mild regrets that it never happens to suit him to make any 
concession to our views, and replying to words of unwisely 
vague menace with cheery expressions exactly equivalent to 
a faint elevation of polite eyebrows. Lastly, they see Austria 
full of ‘‘nice” feeling with respect to anything she is obliged 
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c ffectionate in her expressions of love for 
to do, on dchemne to Great Britain, and assuring us at 
ag that she is bond fide consulting the interests of Den- 
= aah as much solicitude as if she were the sole 
ys ian of that orphan State. When Germany enters 
Holstein, supersedes the Danish Government, and coun- 

ances revolution there, Austria represents in a candid 
aiee that it is all done out of consideration for 
Sasnerk, and lest the minor German States should have 
effected the very same revolution without legal pretext. When 
after 2 lengthened stay of the Federal troops in Holstein, and 
a protracted fomentation of the revolutionary feeling there, 
the two great German Powers make up their minds to take 
affairs into their own hands and cross the border into Schles- 
wig, Count Rechberg dwells even with uuction to Lord 
Bloomfield on the devotion to the interests of Denmark which 
this noble audacity on the part of Prussia and Austria in 
afronting the weaker German Powers implies, and is un- 
affectedly hurt that the Danes do not welcome the Austrians 
with open arms. oe the papers nh — 
' 3 this stage in the proceedings—we have little dou 
i the invasion et Jutland and the despatch of an Austrian 
fleet to the mouth ys the a Se a we - a as 
t and most affecting of all the proofs of the Emperor’s 
ye for the welfare of Denmark, and wish to “limit the 
area” of the struggle. Indeed, should the great German 
Powers ever succeed in taking Copenhagen, we should expect, 
after the uniform sweetness with which Austria has announced 
each sad necessity of aggression, that Count Rechberg would 
remark casually to _ ag ig that Pee _ been ~ 
iefly out of pity, and from the sincere desire to put an en 
ry delirious ate exhausting struggles of the political 
ufferer. 
; But these things do not make a profound impression on the 
House of Lords merely because they realize to them the com- 
plete loss of English influence abroad, and show our diplo- 
macy to be the sport of the Continental Courts,—for that 
would be a poor reason for war to an aristocracy so tt 
tained and so little sensitive to mere opinion, whether 
flattering or the reverse, as the English. When Lord Grey 
talks of the “ humiliation” with which he has read these 
papers, he refers, we imagine, less to the little account they 
take of us abroad than to the superabundant evidence which 
these papers give that we have now for some time been 
laboriously fussing to remove, not the causes but the excuses of 
the war, even after it had become more than apparent that 
Austria and Prussia” would devise another excuse for every 
excuse taken from them. To Lord Grey’s sedate judgment 
such a position for England is exceedingly humiliating. 
There is a want of dignity in not opening our eyes clearly to 
the plain fact of the case that Germany has made up its 
mind to rob Denmark,—and the Austrian and Prussian gro 
ments to take the leadership of German feeling on this heat 
lest it should swamp hon if they did not. And there is a 
make-belief, a want of business sincerity, in the affectation of 
accepting the Prussian and Austrian pleas on this subject as if 
they were the true ones, and Jabouring away with an air of 
mock-hopefulness to satisfy them, all in order to gain —_ “id 
our own decision. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe,—himself the 
most accomplished diplomatist of the day,—admitted, indeed, 
that “hesitation and an absence of all precipitancy in the 
earlier stage of a question involving such vast interests and 
perilous chances may be and often is a paramount duty ;” 
“but,” he added, ‘it ought to find limits in the probability 
of success, and the requirements of national credit and the 
national prosperity.” And for England to send despatches 
flying all over Europe on political chances which are not 
worth a statesman’s computation, is about as wise and as 
dignified as for a rich man to buy a ticket in a lottery in which 
there are ninety-nine blanks to one prize. It may be well, 
as Lord Stratford de Redcliffe said, to hesitate long intellec- 
tually at the opening of a great crisis, and, so long as we 
wally hesitate intellectually, to adopt such expedients as seem 
most likely to define the true aim and attitude of the different 
partics to the struggle; but the Government have been doing 
something very different,—they have persuaded themselves into 
an intellectual hesitation as to the policy of the German 
Powers which they could not feel, because they were really 
hesitating practically what course to take in reference to that 
policy. Lord Russell has been rowing hard against the stream 
of German ambition in spite of long-standing ocular proof that 
the stream was sweeping him and his craft rapidly down with 
it There is a point at which this kind of exertion assumes a 
purely self-deceptive and subjective character, and acts, if at 
all, only on the mind of the labourer. The Peers evidently 





think that Lord Russell had better throw down the oars than 
carry on this pleasing fiction any longer. When the roar of 
the cataract is already in your ears, it is undignified to play 
at resisting destiny simply in order to shut out the unpleasant 
alternative from your own mind. There may be other reme- 
dies, but the diplomatic sculls have clearly dune their utmost, 
and rather more than their utmost, to stem the tide, and in 
vain. 

But if the Lords on Tuesday night showed no annoyance at 
the somewhat startling loss of our influence in Europe, and did 
show some, in a moderate way, that our diplomatists should 
have started on so many false scents, and over-cxerted them- 
selves so much for objects which were from the very commence- 
ment plainly destined to be without result, they showed most 
annoyance of all,—indecd more than annoyance, grave indig- 
nation, —that Prussia and Austria should have such good reason 
as they have to think that no excess on their part would 
meet with anything more than a remonstrance from Europe. 
There is in England, and nowhere more in England than in 
the House of Lords, what France calls a dislike to go to 
war for an idea, what Englishmen call a dislike to go 
to war for an. experiment. The Emperor of the French 
made a great experiment in Italy far too speculative for 
English ideas, aud succeeded beyond his expectations—much 
beyond his wish. We have recently withheld France from 
a still more doubtful experiment in Poland, which, though it 
had more of the sympathy of the aristocracy than the Italian 
war, the House of Lords would have felt it quite visionary 
to join. But this sort of distrust never extends among 
Englishmen to a war in defence of an existing visible political 
status quo which we see and understand. Our Conservative 
instincts are in favour of saving a familiar State from destruc- 
tion. We know exactly what we are fighting for, and con- 
sequently feel much clearer whether or not we wish to fight 
for it than we can do when we are asked to fight for liberty 
and don’t feel sure what the liberty may be like when it is 
obtained, and whether we may not think it was unworthy of 
the sacrifice. Englishmen have little political faith, and the 
House of Lords have none. No war really popular in Eng- 
land will ever have for its end to redistribute the map of 
Europe, but rather to resist such redistribution, where, at 
least, resistance can be offered in the cause of freedom. Now 
the war in Denmark threatens redistribution, and threatens it 
through the agency of the most dangerous political agent in 
the world—a grasping German democracy working by the 
swords of two unscrupulous German despotisms;—and_ this 
power threatens to dismember, an] ultimately, perhaps, 
to extinguish one of the few States in Europe which can 
be called thoroughly free on a constitutional priuciple. 
These were the feelings to which Lord Shaftesbury appealed 
when he denounced, in the name of the country, the career 
of ‘insult and spoliation,” on which the German Powers had 
entered, and said how keenly the “feelings of Englishmen had 
been touched by the conduct of the King of Denmark.” ‘ This 
little kingdom comes before its mighty oppressors, saying, 
‘Have patience with me, and I will pay you all,’—but the 
oppressors seize her by the throat, invade her territory, have 
inflicted on her unutterable calamities, and have instituted a 
war which for wantonness and needlessness is one of the most 
disgraceful in any portion of ancient or modern history.” And 
when Lord Shaftesbury added that if the Austrian fleet were 
really ordered to the Baltic to take new “ material guarantees” 
for the recall of a constitution that has never had more than 
a potential existence, and might now be cancelled had not the 
German Powers themselves interfered to prevent it, and trusted 
“the British flect would be instructed to watch its movements, 
restrict its operations, and, if necessary, defend by force of 
arms the integrity, and I will add the sanctity, of the king- 
dom of Denmark,’’—he did but express, in a form slightly 
flavoured by the language of Exeter Hall, the wish of almost 
every Peer who heard him; for though statesmen hesitate 
long before they embark in a great land struggle, they are 
already longing for an excuse to do as much as the aid of 
our fleet alone can do for Denmark. 

It is remarkable enough that in great crises, when the 
opinion of the country is only just crystallizing, the House 
of Lords is usually a better gauge of that opinion than the 
House of Commons. The reason is obvious. There is a 
greater naturalness and spontaneousness in the Upper House 
than in the Lower;—their opinions are their own, and not 
subjected to the tension of conjecture as to what their con- 
stituents may or may not approve. There are many special 
occasions when this solicitude impairs instead of facilitating 
the formation of a true representative opinion, and when an 





equal company of average and independent English gentle- 
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hich he is regarded in English parishes by the thirteen 
w sand gentlemen who upon this subject are really sound, 
eed their time, and diminish their means, and sacrifice 
their leisure to a sturdy battle against ignorance, and who, 
ghile so worshipping God, see a clever Minister who ought 
to aid them, employing his intellect in raising up day by day 
new impediments in their path ; but then education must not 
be made unpopular, even for the sake of enabling Mr. Lowe 


to enjoy the luxury of a mental currycomb. 


LOVE AND MURDER. 

T is no exaggeration to say that all England reads novels, 
| and scarcely an exaggeration to say that half England 
writes them, yet how little has that hot succession of works 
of imagination ome to yy up .—- of even oon 

ion on which they all turn. ow many a tragic tale is 
revealed by the formal proceedings of our Courts of Law, the 
incidents of which strike as freshly on the imagination as if 
all these Jemmys and Jessamys had never sighed or intrigued 
through their allotted three volumes. When some years back 
the young bride of the purest and most heroic of patriots fled 
from him with her lover on the very day of her marriage, we 
were able to attribute his blindness and her infidelity to the 
customs of a country to which the beautiful delirium of court- 
ship is unknown. But what shall we say of a man who for three 
Jong years sought his sweetheart’s love, yet could not once read 
in her glance and bearing what was not mere coldness, but that 
aversion which is the offspring of a guilty love for another ? 
What of her who, untrammelled by the cruel custom which 
leaves the choice of a husband to the parents, during all that time 
had not so much womanly compassion as to give her suitor one 
word of warning, took the vows of matrimony only to break 
them before the sun had thrice risen again, and to repeated 
offers of forgiveness, to entreaties the most tender, replied only 
by the keenest insults and taunts, from which one would fain 
have hoped that even the most shameless of women would 
refrain? Yet within the last few months this miserable drama 
has been enacted among us. A man,—one of those rude 
artisans who do not possess the finer feelings which are. the 
privilege of the higher classes,—has lavished his whole heart 
on such a fille de marbre as this, until at last he has taken a 
vengeance on her so terrible and extreme that his own life is 
forfeit to the law, and he now lies in Warwick gaol awaiting 
the execution of the sentence of death. 

This convict is called George Hall, a jeweller’s stamper, of 
a gentle and peaceable character, and only 22 years old. Last 
Christmas Day he married Sarah Ann Smith, whom he had long 
courted. That afternoon she made an excuse to leave him, 
and returned to her parents’ house, and on the Sunday she 
pape ag oy wah ras page ae = Martin Toy, 
or whom she entertained a gui iking. For one week, 
however, though ** haughty a > ”” in her manner, she 
remained with Hall, then she again left him, and from that 
time forth it is admitted that she openly yielded to her passion 
for her paramour. Still Hall seems to have believed that she 
eva ean d Mee her “a ~ “i a ag = 

-workmen opened his eyes. e met her with Toy a 
the door of a theatre, and his reproaches were answered by 
having the wedding-ring returned to him, by laughter, 
and even a blow; and, as if to leave nothing undone whjch 
could cure her husband of his infatuation, or prove her 
own worthlessness, she actually on the 12th of January 
summoned him before the magistrates for threatening her 
at the theatre door. Even then he would have been 
willing to take her back. oy continued to visit her at her 
father’s song and—it is some excuse for the miserable 
Woman—her mother seems to have encouraged him, for 
quarrels ensued, and led to an assault by the idkares the mother 
for which he was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 
At this moment the father isin Birmingham gaol. During all 
this time the distress of Georze Hall was patent to every one. 
He seemed hardly to know what he was doing—he sought the 
advice of his employer, and the tale he told then is the same 
he tells now. ‘He had kept company with her for more 
than three years, and there was no man on earth that had 
loved a girl better; and all that time she loved another. 
When he married her he believed her to be a virtuous 
Woman.” And again, ‘“‘In the presence of her mother, 
she had said, with a sneer, ‘The first child that is 
born shall be fathered on you, and you shall not be 
- father of it.’” And now at last George Hall knew 
: t heart and his own. Three long years he had sought 

er love, She had promised it him at the altar, and 
the must keep her pledge or pay the penalty. It was idle 
to tell him that she was unworthy, and that he should 














forget her. 
or bear no life. 


no divorce. He wanted her to return to his house, to give him 
even yet the affection which she had promised, and for the loss 
of which this world had no compensation. But of all natures 
the most fatal and deadly in their resolves are those which, until 
they are driven, as it were, out of themselves, are the gentlest 
and most placable. They are not easily worked on, but “ being 
wrought,” they are “ perplexed in the extreme.” Doubtless 
the miserable woman, whose callous recklessness in deceiv- 
ing Hall into a marriage for which she had no conceivable 
motive iseven more unintelligible than his infatuation for one 
so worthless,—doubtless she imagined that this poor spirit- 
less milksop, who had borne so much, would still bear more— 
that this worm would neverturn,—and that there was nodanger 
to be apprehended. There was nothing in her own breast to 
warn her of its approach, for it would be a profanity to call 
the appetite of so gold a heart for her paramour by the name 
of love. But if a man’s love is strong as death, his jealousy 
will be cruel as the grave and the coals thereof will be coals 
of fire, which hath a most vehement flame. 
February, whenthe marriage was not two months old, he came 
to her mother’s. His manner was quiet and subdued, and she 
went out alone with the husband she had so cruelly outraged, 
apparently without fear. She went to her doom. What passed 
no one knows. He has kept silence, and when they went by 
his directions to the ‘road near Dartmouth Street Bridge” 
they found her on her back in the road, with a pistol-shot in 
her cheek, of which she died next day without having been 
able to speak so as to give any account of the occurrence. 
Still, terrible as is George Hall’s crime, we cannot believe 
that the sentence of death will be carried out on him. It is 
not the law of which wecomplain. No provocation justifies 
the killing of a human being, unless owing to fortuitous cir- 
cumstances the act which causes death follows too closely on 
the provocation given to allow time for reflection. George 
Hall deliberately put his wife to death, and was therefore 
rightly condemned as a murderer. No other rule could 
give us any adequate security against violent and law- 
less men. Bu’ perhaps the crime of Hall is one 
which lawyers and pre-eminently judges are apt to re- 
gard with even undue severity. For the crime is less in 
the guilty act itself than in usurping the right to sentence and 
to punish, and so wars, as it were, against the supremacy of 
the law whose servants and ministers they are. But un- 
legalized human nature recognizes that there are wrongs for 
which law can give no redress, and looks more mercifully on 
the errors of those who, in such case, seize it for themselves. 
If a man challenged the seducer of his wife, and killed him in 
the duel, would public opinion sanction his being hung? If 
not, how will it sanction this man’s execution, who, after the 
verdict, telling his own tale in a few simple words, “ visibly 
affected every one present, and the women who thronged the 
gallery sobbed aloud?” In such a case can the scaffold and 
all its terrors be expected to have any whoiesome effect on 
the crowd? This is not a man from whom society has anything 
to dread, it is only a weak wretch whose gentleness of 
heart and constancy of affection have been his undoing. 
His death by the hangman’s hands will not involve his 
memory in disgrace, but give a yet more tragic depth to the 
interest with which he is regarded by all the sentimental 
sempstresses of Birmingham. For we think the labouring 
classes have little or no sympathy with the feeling which will 
blame Hall not so much for taking the law into his own 
hands, as because he killed the woman instead of her para- 
mour. He was a master of the human heart who made 
Othello leave the punishment of Cassio to the hands of 
another, while he reserved the doing of justice on Desdemona 
to himself. Cassio had only wronged, she had betrayed him. 
And it is to be observed that Othello never showed the 
slightest sign of compunction at what he had done till he 
learnt that Desdemona was innocent. That he still loved 
her, that he could not refrain from caressing before killing 
her, only made it the more necessary that he should exe- 
cute justice on so great an offender, who, if she were 
to live, might ‘deceive more men.” It may be urged 
that Shakespeare was painting an Oriental, but Shakespeare 
wrote for an English public, and insisted in his heroes only on 
passions with which Englishmen could sympathize. In the 
eyes of the crowd, of those who are guided by their feelings, 





It was there that he, like Othello, must live 
c It was there that he had garnered up 
his heart. He knew now, indeed, when it was too late, that 
if he would give all the substance of his house for love it 
would utterly be contemned; but he knew also, by bitter 
experience, that many waters cannot quench, neither can the 
floods drown it. Forget her, indeed, seek a divorce! He wanted 


On the 16th of 
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law is a contrivance to secure the doing of justice, and we security, and therefore, so far from increasing the liabitis 
doubt whether a crowd would not say unanimously that when of the State he positively decreases them. en it hes 
Hall slew his wife justice was done. We are very far from | urged that the great offices, with their immense capital - 
wishing to push this line of argument to an extreme. Unhap- resources, could and would do all the business required. and 
pily, this practice of killing women because they refuse | Gladstone replied that the Post Office keeps up an insuran, 
to marry a man, or deceive him, is a growing one, | office for its employés, that the maximum amount to helen 
and the law is a means of education, and must uphold is double the 100/. which he proposes to make his ren 
a truer notion of justice. But it is one thing to break | and that the Sun, the Atlas, the National Provident, ty 
off an imprudent engagement at the request of relatives, | Scottish Equitable, the Amicable, and the Rock, all ref 1 
another to refuse any longer to gratify the lust of a paramour, | the business. It was not profitable enough to tempt the 
another to desert even a trusting husband, and another to | societies, and so the postmen were left with the alienate 
lure a man to dishonour without even a motive. It was not | of exceptional rates levied because they were poor, or inferign 
Hall’s money that tempted his wife, for he was poor. It was security. Then it was said that the business could never be 
not any spark of affection, for she left him on the wedding done because Government could never ascertain the value of 
day. Yet for years she nursed his passion, and married him | any particular life—a beautiful argument from societies Whose 
apparently only for the zest of betraying him. It is hard to | raison @étre is the theory of averages. Mr. Gladstone replies 
define exactly how much provocation entitles a murderer to | by proving that in industrial assurances the only test which 
mercy, but we are sure that justice may be appeased without | surgeons rely on is the nature of the workman’s business thy 
taking George Hall’s life. averages being almost immutable. A labourer’s life is wort, 

so many years, and a sailor’s so many, a domestic servant's 
MR. GLADSTONE ON STATE INSURANCE. so many more, and a needlemaker’s so many less, there being 

H if Mr. Gladstone could but be trusted on foreign | trades so dangerous as to be almost outside the possibility of 
politics! What a Premier he would make! It is scarcely | insurance. The Government can base its rates either on they 

too much to say of him that among English statesmen of | broad facts, or on reports from its medical officers, or, 4 
Ministerial rank his is the one inventive mind, the one| We would venture to suggest, on a high arbitrary rate 
which can originate a plan practicable in detail, yet large | based on the general mortality of the people, to be rm. 
enough to arouse the national imagination and effect a national | duced after every five or ten years of continued assurane 
change. His speech on Monday night in defence of the life | That plan has been found a strong additional incentire 
assurance clause of his Annuity Bill had but one defect—it was | to perseverance, while it diminishes the pressure jus 
just a little too truthful. There was nothing gained by telling | 88 the hand gets feebler. The middle class grow richer 
the country populations that the mass of petty insurance | towards old age, for their capital accumulates; the poor 
societies were insolvent, for if the statement were literally | grow poorer, for their capital, their strength, gradually dimi. 
true, which, as the societies can remodel their rules, is not |nishes. Then it was asserted the competition of Government 
quite the case, such an assertion made by such a man in such | Would crush even the soundest societies. That, said Mr, 
a place could but hurry on a catastrophe it is the interest of | Gladstone, is a high compliment to the Government ; but asa 
the country to delay. ‘For the rest, Mr. Gladstone held the | matter of fact every sound society will be left entinly 
House for two hours enchained by his defence of a measure | Unaffected, for while it can make of its funds four and a half 
which avowedly will not benefit the class from which members | 24 five per cent., or sometimes even more, Government cannot 
are selected, which involved not only a “ wilderness of | invest at an average of more than 3}. Competition in the 


figures,” but calculations of a kind as intelligible to mostmen as | face of such a bonus on private enterprise is simply impossible, 
‘and the only advantage on the side of the State—its per. 


equations to London cab-drivers, and which, though it might and | ¢ . ° 
would interest the nation, could never in the nature of things be | ™anent solvency, is an advantage which the rich now enjoy, 
made a hustings cry. The riveted attention of the House was |and which should not in common justice be refused to the 
in itself a triumph; the deep impression received by the whole | Poor. It was argued that the insurances would lead to crime, 
nation on the following day was a greater one ; but the greatest | guardians insuring lives which they could, if so disposed, 
of all was this: there isno man in England who reads that | terminate. Mr. Gladstone simply rejects all insurances on 
speech who does not feel that Mr. Gladstone could be trusted | persons under sixteen, and as to husband and wife killing each 
as a leader in the war against pauperism which Liberalism, | other for the insurance money, they have only to go to the bene- 
once its nerves have been retoned by a term of opposition— | Volent societies in order to do it now. That is merely an argu. 
that hydropathy of politics—must and will commence, that | Ment againstinsuranceitself, 7.e., against the only scientific prin. 
we have among us a man who in domestic politics might be | ciple which can be used so as to equalize the risks and the 
looked up to as a chief, who really could Jead instead of | comforts of the different orders of society, to give, in fact, to 
merely reflecting the conclusions of the popular mind. Mr. | !bour some few of the advantages of capital. 


Gladstone will, we believe, lose through a sentimental selfish-| Finally, it was objected that there was no case made out 
ness on matters of foreign policy the full benefit of that con- | for the Bill, that no pressing necessity existed for so great a 
step forward or backward in legislation. Mr. Gladstone did 


viction, but it is much to have inspired it, much to have cor- : 
rected his lack of personal following—Mr. Gladstone’s per- | °t answer that argument as he might have done, simply 
manent, perhaps irreparable, want—by a national admiration | because he dared not. If he had ventured to tell out the 
and esteem. whole truth, the truth, for example, as Mr. Pratt must know 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not address himself | it to be, England would have rung from end to end with cries 
to the whole subject of his Bill, and perhaps it was unneces- | of alarm and suffering. We, however, are not bound by his 
sary. To oppose the sale of annuities to the poor while they responsibilities, and we say distinctly that of the three millions 
are sold every day to the rich may surpass the assurance even of persons who are now connected with these societies there are 
of Mr. Sheridan, and besides there is no “interest”? with | 0t one million who are not wasting their money, who are not 
voters outside and directors within to organize party pressure. buying promises which can be mathematically proved to be in- 
It is the insurance clause which the great and little insuring capable of fulfilment, and not ten thousand who are not risk- 
offices resist, and it was on the insurance clause that Mr. jig the loss of their accumulations. Mr. Gladstone did 
Gladstone proved, step by step, the worthlessness of their case. | Put this last point fully, and as it is mere impertinence in us 
They came up, of course, with shoals of arguments, the reasons | tO rival his lucidity, we give his statement, which, more 
for not doing anything being usually limitless in number. It | over, contained a most important pledge. ‘I now wish to 
was asserted that the idea was novel,—novelty being with call the attention of the House to the subject of what is 
Liberals like Mr. Sheridan a synonym for the unpardonable sin, | Styled lapsed policies. Almost all the life assurances made 
—that it was a new responsibility flung upon the shoulders of | by the labouring class are made when they are young, and 
the State. Mr. Gladstone showed that so far from being new, | the covenant made with them is of the most severe descrip- 
Government was already subsidizing all existing friendly | tion. You preach to them about prudence and about the 
societies, that if older than 1844 they were entitled to | duty of providing for those they leave behind, and yet 4 
4l. 10s. per cent. upon their capital, a direct bonus of | Covenant is made with them, by which an intermission of & 
one-third their income from funds, and if new societies, | few weeks in their payments, after they have paid for ten, 
were entitled to 3/. 16s., or about 9s. per cent. more twenty, or thirty years, deprives them of their policy. Are 
than the rate at which the State can borrow. Besides these | these fair terms to make? It appears to me exceedingly de- 


direct subsidies, they enjoy exemptions from taxation on | sirable to afford to the labouring man the means of insuring 
his life, without being subject to that fearful penalty of the 


stamps, probate, and income, or, in other words, everybody not | 

belonging to a friendly society is taxed a little more in order loss of the whole he has paid, in consequence of a temporaty 
that members of those societies should be comfortable. In- | intermission of pay nents. It will appear a strange relation 
stead of these bonuses, Mr. Gladstone offers nothing but full ‘to those who hear me when I state that the number of these 
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lapsed policies in the Friend-in-Need Society during five 
18,000, out of 86,000 policies made. Thus 18,000 

had insured their lives, and paid for a certain time, 
Jost the whole benefit of their money. The Royal Liver 
Society had 70,000 lapsed policies out of 535,000.” Upon 
the main point, however, he could not, and did not, dilate, 
though he showed that there were great societies whose 
hole assets after years of work were less than one year’s 
income—Which means certain and swift insolvency—but 
he brought forward one fact which divides insurance from 
every other kind of commercial enterprise. In every other 
undertaking the expense comes first, the profit afterwards, 
but in insurance _the profié comes in years before the 
dsims. The premiums may exceed the outgoings for thirty- 
seven years, and the average interval is not less than twenty, 
a period of time which seems to the Montague Tiggs of the 
jower classes beyond the reach of calculation. ‘I'wenty 
ears of immunity !—imagine the premium upon fraud, or the 

dismay with which men would hear that the penalty, say of 
forgery, Was in all cases to be delayed for that interval of time ! 
Indeed, if the society is lucky, detection may be delayed for 
seventeen years more, and every villain with a brain has, there- 
fore, aspecial temptation to be a villain in insurance, and every 
romoter who is not a villain to attract business by making 

hisrates “liberal,” ¢.e., ruinous for the first thirty years of the 
society. As a matter of fact, the socictics break at a fearful rate, 
and—though this is matter for elaborate calculation—the grand 
strain on them ought to begin in or about 1872, and will, 
we believe, create misery throughout the country equal 
to that involved in a succession of bad harvests. 
stone proposes to save the poor of the new generation from a | 
repetition of that catastrophe, to enable a man to make for | 
his wife a provision beyond the range of accident, or fraud, or 
those miscalculations to which all, except the highest actu- 


ears Was 
men who 


and priests, should annoy and affront those who, however liberal, 
never quite doubt that they are priests in some deeper or higher 
sense than the rest of Christ’s faithful followers, that on them rests 
some heavier responsibility, in them some magic power of inter- 
pretation. That an order of clergy, of men set apart with a mis- 
sion to remind their fellow-men that this life is not all, is but a 
little section of all, to keep the divine law incessantly before those 
whose tendency is to make their own wills the supreme rule, is of the 
highest utility, we believe as strongly as any Catholic, or Anglican, 
or Evangelical. But itis only useful, not divine, and the layman may 
be as high a moralist, as profound a theologian, as useful a pastor in 
all true incidents of the pastorate, as any man who believes that a 
mystic virtue as of pedigree flows down to him through the succes- 
sive laying on of hands. Naturally that is irritating, for no class quite 
disbelieves in its own exceptional prerogatives, no soldier listens 
quite calmly to civil criticism, or lawyer to him who has not eaten 
his terms, or physician to one who has studied anatomy out of the 
dissecting-room. We can pardon that feeling, even in its angriest 
expression, and will just now take advantage of it to explain the 





Mr. Glad- | 


precise light in which we regard the clerical instrumentality em- 
ployed by the Established Church—affirming first of all as a fact, 
and not as a theory, that the clergy are not the “‘ Church,” as Dr. 
Pusey would say, but only its appointed and removeable teachers. 
We hold that that body compose, upon the whole, one of the 
very best organizations ever devised for keeping alive moral and 
theological truth in a wide and complicated society. They are 
not quite so efficient for spreading it among those who have never 
received it, for working up, as it were, the raw material, lacking 
something of that quality which is not pliability so much as 
appliability, that which St. Paul defined as his own power of being 
all things to all men. The English clergy are not all things to all 
men, being always and to all men a class visibly removed from 
sympathy with many of the most ordinary temptations, with a 





aries, are in such a business subject; to do this without ex- 
pending a shilling from the taxes; to do it by cultivating | 
instead of decreasing the fuculty of self-help ; and in doing it 

to abolish one of the hundred fetters which now bind down 

the labourer like a serf to the parish in which he is an in- | 
cumbrance, while the next county is starving for want of | 
the needful hands. And there is danger, nevertheless, | 
that the House of Commons, out of a party dislike to | 
a great, but overbearing intellect, or a hustings fear of | 
the ery insolvent societies may raise, will throw out the Bill, 
and compel the advocates of the poor to turn their attention 
wholly toa rise in the rate of wages. Have the country 
gentlemen forgotten that for every man who buys such an in- 
surance four people will be kept off the poor-rates, or do they 
not perceive that every man with a deferred annuity is a man 
with a direct pecuniary interest in abstaining from emigration ? 
Or is it that they really wish to see America offer to the work- 
ing class every advantage the want of which in England 
tempts them to depart, carrying with them among other things 
the rentals produced by their labour? ‘They do not seem to 
like Mr. Bright’s scheme for reconciling the labourers to their 
home, are they going to reject also Mr. Gladstone’s alternative? 
The retribution if they do will be neither light nor long de- 
ferred, but we are unable to believe that the first great legis- 
lative proposal towards making the interests of the workmen 
identical with those of order, can be rejected by a House which 
in its fears for that order has rejected a five-pound franchise. 








THE SPECTATOR AND THE CLERGY. 
[* the very temperate letter which we publish in another column, 
Mr. Lyttelton accuses us of habitual depreciation of the 
clergy. We do not believe, he intimates, in their judgment or their 
intellectual power, and he is obviously under the impression that as 
4 class they find no favour at the hands of the Spectator. His 
error, though easy to explain, is, nevertheless, a grievous one. It 
#8 natural that this journal should be considered hostile to the clergy, 
for every one who represents unrecognized convictions must needs 
first of all criticize those which are recognized, and the criticized never 
intheir hearts love the critics. One has heard that cardinals did not 
quite appreciate either the intentions or the strength of Luther. 
Itis still more natural that a journal which, as it has no crypto- 





septicism, but represents a form of Christian development, and not 
4 covert attack on Christianity, dares speak out its meaning, should 
be thought most offensive by men who believe that every publicist 
more of a heretic than he avows himself to be. We dare 
denounce the dogma of everlasting punishment because we are | 
fully convinced of the divinity of Christ, and have, therefore, 
no need by the use of smooth vaguenesses to conceal a conscious | 
infidelity. And it is most natural of all that a journal which up- 
holds the great primal creed that men make a Church, not men | 








difficulty in seeing the trials of the ignorant, or feeling the strug- 
gles of those whose natures are undisciplined. We could imagine 
a class created for this purpose with less of manner and more of 
fervour, less of system and more of individual power, less tempted 
to say “ Go thou,” and more able to say, like Him who ate with 
publicans, and in the whole range of humanity denounced only 
Pharisees, ‘* Follow me.” But for the purpose for which they were 
organized no better organization now exists. There have been 
bad times in the history of the English Church; there was a time, 
very recently, when it seemed as if she cumbered the ground, 
and would have to be removed, like an unpicturesque ruin, to 
make room fora nobler structure, but as she at present stands, 
thanks to lay influence and lay opinion, the Church plants 
in every parish of England one gentleman who is not a squire yet 
is cultivated, who lives with the rich yet finds his work among 
the poor, whose visible appointed duty on earth is not the making 
of money. Asa whole, the English clergy perform their function 
well. Here and there are scattered about bad men, and men who 
are simply decorous, men who are clergymen because it pays, and 
men who took orders because orders give a social position. We 
are still oppressed by the absence of any machinery for getting rid of 
evident scoundrels, still in want of something which in secluded 
districts shall supply the place of opinion, and in conservative dis- 
tricts of nonconformist criticism, and we still endure that intoler- 
able abuse, which brings more scandal on the Ministry than 
any single evil, hereditary livings. It is still possible for a cure to 
be given up toa family, and for three generations of clergymen 
to be known as the “ wenching parson,” ‘drinking parson,” 
and “swearing parson,”—-for when the rector owns the parish what 
remedy have his flock ? But over the face of England the work 
is now fairly done, and the clergy to-day are the first supporters 
of instruction, the most honest advocates of civilization, the best 
intermediaries between the proprietor and his people, the moat 
diligent if not always the wisest teachers of the higher law. In 
one duty directly ordered by Christ, the care of the poor, they 
beat us all out of the field, beat the philanthropists as well as the 
politicians, beat even the class which next to them does most 
to diminish English suffering,—English educated women. The 
extinction, or the impoverishment of the English Church would 
be followed by a sigh from the millions such as has not been heard 
since the monasteries were so righteously but so hastily swept 
away. Their habit of marriage, which it is the fashion to ridicule, 
and which was lately denounced in the Times—not by the Times, 
as a habit of Inxury, though it diminishes their missionary 
power, still as facts stand generally increases their usefulness, 
and might, if they were fully supported by their wives, double 
their influence. On the whole, too, their teaching as individuals is 
theologically beneficial. It is not as individuals that they press 
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the dogmas they adhere to so pertinaciously as a body, try to | that that is saying a good deal. The Carlton Club has mama ; gue-side 
frighten men into love for Christ, or strive to constitute themselves | with its usual happy knack, to drag its favourite seat of learn deformit 
funnels between men and the Almighty. On the contrary, the} through the mud before the eyes of educated Europe, and to is alrea 


thorough High Churchman or Calvinist is often the most excellent | that learned body to do an act of mean dishonesty at wh ch never bé 
ay 





of pastors, his theory of the priesthood merely imparting a little | insolvent Jew attorney would blush. Every honest Oxford reason t 
dignity to his acceptance of lay help, his dogma about election not | must be conscious of a feeling of personal disgrace wheney gut,” 38 
impairing his compassion for the man who thieves because he was/| thinks of his University ; a disgrace which cannot be weal. he blow we 





bred up by a harlot with the gutter for a playground. God be | until, not compensation—that is now beyond the power of Q Univers 
thanked there is little logic in the Church of England, and men like | Lords, and Commons, Hebdomadal Board, or the British ng meet, enforce 
Mr. Ryle pity and help those whom they nevertheless believe that the | but some decent acknowledgment, has been made to Mr. — wrestlin 
All-Merciful will only burn. Nor do we disparage, as Mr. Lyttelton | for the noble devotion of eight of the best years of hig life om stood at 
thinks, the intellectual power of the clergy. The life of a country | exhausting work, which the richest educational corporation Ae moment 








clergyman rusts his mind very often, as life in any profession which | world has allowed him to perform, as it has never yet been is far le 
condemns its professor to village society and little locomotion must | formed within their walls, without thanks and without sa too (ic 
rust it, and the fact of being cultivated among the ignorant makes Our concern, however, to-day is with the other contest, which gentle 
him often narrow and always opinionated ; but otherwise, the Rev. | came off on Saturday last, in the presence we are assured of any ont 
John Smith, vicar of Westwick, is very like Mr. Thomas Smith,| words of 4,000 spectators, in the inclosure, and double tha then, W 
barrister-at-law, no higher, and, except so far as caste may operate, | number in the road, on the new cricket-ground which the Christ. the wr 
no lower. The clergyman probably will be the more incap-| Church men have laid down, a little way on the other side Of the wily 
able of a fraud, the barrister the more incapable of a blunder ; the | Magdalen turnpike. Here the first of what are now to be y aad W 
former would not do an injustice if he saw it, the latter might do | contests in athletic games between Oxford and Cambridge wy they bi 
it, but never from want of perceiving what he was doing. held with great success. On the whole, we should think the spot play, 
The charges we bring against the clergy are totally different | chosen a better one both for soil and situation than Pont Meadow We h 
from all these things, and refer to them not as individuals but as | where races used to be run in our day, and are not sorry that ab perbap 
members of a caste. We say that, as a body, they assume a/| tradition as there was should have been disregarded. wenot 
character which is not theirs, which does not belong to them, In passing, let us ask why at our great schools and Colleges has y¢ 
either as gentlemen, or as theologians, or as pastors, but simply | “athletic games” should be always interpreted to mean simply ge 
as clerics, a character which has been defined as epicene, and may | running and jumping? ‘The prejudices which are supposed to We - 
be more respectfully described as varnished, They shrink with a | attach to such places would naturall y lead them at least to admit height 
feminine bashfulness from the open discussion of vital truths, want | the five classical games. Is it a part of the national instinet ig satel 
them, if discussed at all, to be discussed under conventional terms, | cultivate the legs in preference to all other parts of the body? We quae 
and with petty reserves and little delicacies fatal to general | are certainly the only people who delight in walking or running 6 tot 
comprehension. Here is Mr. Lyttelton clearly able to write | for their own sakes. Philosophers have maintained the legs tobe d - 
English with a scholar-like sense of the meaning of his words, | the most strictly human of all portions of the frame. “The me 
and who does write with a consideration for his opponents pub- | two accomplishments,” says Mr. Wendell Holmes, in his late in. Its. 
licists might imitate with advantage, yet he cannot avoid | genious essay on “The Human Wheel, its Spokes, and Fellog” og 
feeble femininity about Lord Westbury’s epitaph. He shrinks | “‘ common to all mankind are talking and walking. Simpleas they gh 
from a most simple though sarcastic utterance just as a female} seem, they are yet acquired with vast labour, and very rarely ” 
doctor would from a discussion on “ delicate” disease. It has | understood by those who practise them.” He maintains walking -_ 
to be cured; but, then, cannot it be described in Latin, or left | to be rather the more difficult and distinctively human of the two, one 
undescribed? He does not comprehend that men must speak | On some such grounds, perhaps, our seats of learning base then- om 
out when they are in earnest; that it is blasphemy to call the} selves. With every wish, however, to treat the functions of the vr 
Eucharist enchanted biscuit only when the teacher believes in the | legs with all due consideration, we would put in a plea on behalf pe 
real presence ; that the popular hell is to us a horror interpolated | of other muscles. The ‘ deltoid” and “ biceps” should come in for P > 
into Christianity, not a dogma to be whispered about reverentially. | their fair share of cultivation and honours, nor do we see why the 
But other people reverence it? Very likely, and it is quite] ‘serratus magnus” and “ rhomboidius” (so wonderfully developed,if pay 
open to them not to read this journal. Other people rever- | the photographs speak truly, in ‘Tom Sayers, and which give him his ae 
ence Kalee, but that is no reason why we who think Kalee| prodigious hitting power) should not be able to make a case for Hy 
an evil creation of the imagination of evil men, should} themselves against the “rectus femoris,” aud that respectable of > 
not denounce Kalee, or, if that be the best weapon, ridi- | muscle at the back of the thigh, commonly known as the “ tailor's Fine 
cule Kalee, We dare say the priests of Baal thought Elijah| muscle,” we have forgotten the scientific name. We were present pa 
‘*highly indecorous;” but was he guilty of blasphemy? As| ata joint festival of two gymnastic societies, a German and a of fi 
a matter of fact, we believe that, except among Orientals, | English, held at the Crystal Palace last autumn, at which there T 
who are never either reverent or irreverent, but either sub-| were two exercises specially provided for the legs, running ani the 
missive or mutinous, ridicule is a bad weapon, and seldom] jumping; two for the arms, ascending ropes and putting the 
employ it even in discussing such tests as that invented by the | weights; and two for the whole body, climbing a pole and the Of 
Record and Dr. Pusey ; but that is norule for other men. The | parallel and horizontal bars. Of course no strict line can be of | 
epitaph was circulating everywhere, and even on Mr, Lyttelton’s | drawn between these exercises, all of them try more or las du 
own ground “ polluted ” our pages just as much as any other evil| the whole frame. But the principle and aim of these societies 5 f 
fact might have done. We do not profess to write either for girls | were, to our own thinking, sounder than those of the Oxford and on 
or uneducated people, and it is only because clergymen put them- | Cambridge Committee. ‘They gave marks for each exercise, and hig! 
selves voluntarily in the position of those two classes, abrogate | prizes to those who gained the largest number on the whole series jum 
their manliness, and refuse to use their scholarship that they are| No competitor could enter in one or two only and gain a pri. wou 
offended. Had we written “ In te Domine speravi non confundar | On that occasion we were very much struck by the marked supe pub 
in xternum” not a word would have been uttered, and what else | riority of the young Germans in all exercises except the running wh 
does that epitaph mean? Once for all, we beg to assure Mr. | and jumping. In these our native youth so thoroughly beat the con: 
Lyttelton that while we hold convictions to be as much more impor- | foreigners that, on the whole, a fair average of the prizes weut of { 
tant than laws as the soul is more important than the body, we} Englishmen; but one could not help regretting that a little mote 170 
‘hold both as equally amenable to free discussion, and while | scientific training had not been devoted to the upper members of gro 
believing the clergy to be amongthe most valuable of the thousand | young England. in ¢ 
instruments employed by Christian society, we hold that their It may be answered that the Universities supply the needful ati 
value only increases the need of incisive criticism on their opinions. | general training in boating and cricketing, which is doubtless toa and 
Is it because a statesman is able and upright that we are not to | certainextent true. All we are saying is, that there are many and as: 
examine whither his ability and uprightness lead, or why are we | admirable gymnastic exercises which would naturally be included eve 
to spare an Archbishop the rod but flagellate Mr. Gladstone ? under the title ‘athletic games,” and which might beneficially be anc 
added to the present curriculum. It is, perhaps, doubtful whether hit’ 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ATHLETIC GAMES. it would be possible or advisable to work thoroughly out the gy™ I 
XFORD during the last week has been the scene of two con- | nastic rivalry between the two Universities. There are three sports pre 
tests. That which we suppose we must call the greater of | which, more equally and searchingly than any others, Uy every suc 
these has ended more disgracefully for the University than any in | muscle of the body, and every vital function, viz., boating, boxing, an 





which she has been engaged in our time, and we sorrowfully own! and wrestling; cricketing is not severe enough, fencing 4 
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qne-sided, developing the right arm and left leg almost to 
jeformity. of the three supreme gymnastic teats, then, boating 
ig already provided for satisfactorily. Boxing, we fear, can 
never be introduced into these yearly competitions, for the simple 
reason that the only real test of superiority therein is “ giving 
out,” as the chawbacons say. First blood or first knock-down 
plow would be utterly fallacious tests, which the rival youth of the 
Universities would savagely scout, and no umpire or referee could 
enforce when the men’s blood was up. But this is not so with 
wrestling. ‘The best of three fair back falls is a perfectly under- 
stood and acknowledged law, which every man would accept in a 
moment ; and wrestling, though perhaps more trying to the body, 
is far less trying to the temper than boxing. It has the advantage, 
too (kicking being prohibited, as, of course, it would be between 
gentlemen ), of being the most interesting of all games to watch to 
any one Who has a glimmering of first principles. On the whole, 
then, we hope to live to see Oxford and Cambridge contending in 
the wrestling ring as well as on the river. The national sport is 
gadly losing ground both in the far north and far west. Cumberland 
god Westmoreland, Cornwall and Devon, would wake up again if 
they heard that the young squire and the parson’s son knew how to 
play, and had stood a good bout for the honour of their University. 
We have wandered away from our text, an error excusable, 
haps, when our subject was legs. To return to Saturday's games, 
wenotice, in the first place, that no reasonably good account of them 
has yet appeared. It is quite useless to tell us that A cleared 
5 feet 4 inches, while B knocked down the cross-bar at 5 feet. 
We cannot the least tell from these premisses which is the best 
height jumper. The same with the long jump. Little Tomkins, 
5 feet 2 in height, jumps 16 feet, or three times the length of his 
own small person with half a foot to spare. Jenkins, who stands 
6 feet in his stockings, and has a loin like a cat, and not an ounce 
of flesh on his long carcase, jumps 17 feet 6 inches, or three times 
his own length Jess half a foot, and stands first in the newspaper 
lists. Obviously to judge at all as to the comparative merits of the 
men you must, at least, have a careful statement of their height 
and weight. Possibly, however, our old friend Bell's Life will give 
us all necessary information, and we shall refer to those racy 
columns with more than usual interest, for several of the races, 
notably the second hurdle race of 200 yards, is involved in more 
than usual penny-a-line mistiness at present. How, “at the end,” 
Wynne Finch could have ‘taken a flying leap at a drop of 2 feet,” 
so winning ‘‘by a few inches only,” while Daniel “ got the second 
place by half a yard,” we are profoundly puzzled to understand. 
But let us, O muse of muscular Christianity! here sing the | 
names of heroes. ‘The contests were eight in number, out of these | 
two Oxford men won 4; Gooch, of Merton, the high and long | 
jumps; and Darbyshire, of Wadham, the 100 yards and half-mile 
flat races. Four victors came from the banks of Cam, all of them 
of Trinity, of whom Daniel won the 120 yards hurdle race, Wynne 
Finch (as above narrated) the 200 yards hurdle race, Laws the 
one-mile flat race, and Garnett the steeple-chase, over two miles 
of fair hunting country. 

The performances were on the average decidedly good, taking 
the state of the ground into account. ‘The high jumping was, on 
the whole, the most remarkable. There were four competitors. 
Of these the winner, Gooch, cleared 5 feet 5 inches; Osborne, 
of Trinity, Cambridge, and Wyatt Smith, of Christchurch, 
cleared 5 feet 4 inches; and Gatty, of Christ's, Cambridge, | 
5 feet 3 inches. This is first-rate. There are a great 
many easier things to do than clearing a gate 4 feet 6 inches | 
high, which is, or was in our time, the test of a first-class | 
jumper. After that every inch told more and more, and you 
would rarely find more than one or two boys in a generation at a} 
public school, and perhaps three or four at Oxford or Cambridge, | 
Who could make certain of anything over 5 feet. If readers will | 
consider the amount of spring it must take, in direct contravention | 
of the laws of gravitation, to throw a body weighing from 140 to | 
170 lbs. (the average weight of young English athletes) from the | 
ground 5 feet into the air, and then contemplate that as residing | 
i one of their own legs—for you can only take off from one leg at 

a time—they will, we think, rise from such contemplation humbler | 
and wiser men. We have not space for criticism on the races, and, | 
as above stated, our information is defective. In conclusion, how- | 
ever, we must congratulate the Universities on having made | 
another step towards recognizing this branch of a liberal education, | 
hitherto much neglected. | 

Perhaps we are over-sanguine in inferring anything from the 

Presence of many of the College authorities, but the names of | 
such well-known men as the Rev. A. H. Faber, of New College, | 
and the Rev. Leslie Stephen, of Trinity Hall, who acted, the one | 








as judge, the other as referee, show at once that it is not a 
simple undergraduate movement, and so likely to fall through in 
a year or two. The more such a rivalry can be recognized and cul- 
tivated the better it would be for the Universities. We groaned 
over the billiard matches between them, which were started last 
year, and hope never to hear more of them. Billiards is a fine 
game, but its necessary surroundings at Oxford and Cambridge— 
and in London, too, for the matter of that—make it irredeemably 
slang and demoralizing. We would about as soon see the game 
of unlimited loo or chicken hazard proposed as an object of 
academical distinction. But nothing can be better for young 
England than the public rivaly in cricket, boating, tennis, and 
racquets, which we have already, and which may now, with a 
little care, be thoroughly supplemented by this yearly meeting for 
athletic games. There will be nothing to desire soon in the shape 
of encouragement for the scientific pursuit of gymnastics. Oxford, 
at least, has no excuse for shortcomings, having a first-rate pro- 
fessor at her doors in Mr. Maclaren, perhaps the most scientific 
gymnast now living, and we seriously believe that the future 
chances of success in life of nine Oxford men out of ten would 
be twice what they are if they would put themselves through his 
course during their undergraduate years. The tenth man is a 
Hercules in muscle with the stomach of an ostrich ; it is no matter 
to himself or the nation what he does. Nothing can kill or weary 
the critter. 





THE MODERN PHARISEES. 

AAR. JOWETT has been defeated at Oxford because his views 

are legal. No one seems to doubt,—indeed, his opponents, 
in their published reasons for opposing a University salary, frankly 
avowed,—that this illogical resentment was chiefly aimed at Lord 
Westbury’s judgment. If they could have reduced the Lord 
Chancellor’s salary instead of that of the Professor of Greek, 
they might possibly have preferred it, though the spite would 
have lost much of its sweetness in being aimed at a layman, and 
so losing all its theological flavour. But still there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the statute would have been carried, had 
the country clergy noi learned with fury that a prosecution against 
Professor Jowett would have absolutely no chance of success, that 
he is as safe as the narrowest [Evangelical or the highest High 
Churchman. If he had still been in danger, they might have felt 
less of the amiable desire to pinch his private expenditure, reduce 
his long vacation rambles, and pare down his bookseller’s bills. 
But that was the only course now left to them to express 
their angry disgust that he should be as orthodox as they ; 
and with the blindness of that paltry resentment which some- 
times makes virtuous children inclined to pinch those whom 
they hoped to have found out in a fault, but who is declared im- 
maculate by their superiors, they pounce upon Professor Jowett’s 
rightfully-earned ways and means, and declare that they will not 
help to feed, or clothe, or amuse, or instruct, or in any other way 
countenance the physical existence of such a Professor in the 
University. 

The modern species of clerical bigotry is to our minds even more 
injurious and parching to those who indulge in it than the more 
dangerous and more awful bigotries of old days. Where James 
and John wanted to call down fire on a Samaritan village, Arch- 
deacon Denison and his followers only wish to reduce their Sama- 
ritan’s wages and embarrass his accounts , where Torquemada or 
Calvin solemnly and sadly watched the flames close round their 
victim, our Oxford Pharisees only toss up their caps, like school- 
boys who have achieved a tyranny demanded by the depraved 
public opinion of their school, and console themselves with 
thinking that Professor Jowett is probably none the worse after 
all. What the old dogmatists who hewed their victim’”in pieces, 
like Samuel, “before the Lord,” did as a terrible duty imposed 
upon them by their conscience and their God, the modern dog- 
matists, having no such terrible issues before their eyes, and being 
confined by law and social opinion within the narrowest limits of 
petty oppression, do almost as an amusement,—certainly a8 an 
allowable expression of party feeling. The demeanour of the 
gentlemen, mostly reverend, who confiscated Professor Jowett’s 
well-earned salary on ‘Tuesday last, is described on all hands as 
being that of boyish glee. They seemed rather to have enjoyed a 
sort of orthodox lark than to have pronounced a solemn 
theological judgment which their allegiance to Christ and 
their duty to their Church had imposed upon their 
reluctant wills. Now, of course, we do not wish ever to see any 
greater verge given to these dangerous passions than the present 
state of English law and society now gives; but we do think that 
the species of bigotry natural to this cribbed and confined area is 
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even more lowering to the tone of a clergyman’s mind, more likely | on his creed,—this is a bigotry destructive of the very 

to savour of petty grudges and small malice, than the more gigantic | faith in Christ, and will end by rendering the considerable 
kind which of old wielded the terrors of the sword and of the | who adopt its tactics incompetent before long to believe thoro 
stake. Every one feels that the disciples ‘‘ who knew not what | even in their own favourite dogmas of Judgment and Hell 
spirit they were of” were not disqualified by that mistaken thirst man who is always sitting in a spiritual Petty Sessions Will soon 
for vengeance for preaching in after times a faith that took men be- | be unable to grasp the solemn idea of the great Assize, 

yond the limits of time and space, and that reckoned earthly life 











little in comparison with even momentary mental acts of loyalty or a renee oe 
disloyalty to God. ‘The very passionate zeal which induced Paul THE RUSSELIS.(UNDER THE HOUSE OF 
BRUNSWICK.) 


to steel himself against the sufferings of Stephen, and to perse- 
cute the Christians from city to city with an exterminating rage, 
was one in origin with the nobler self-sacrifice that was afterwards sustained in the reign of William by Edward Russell, grang. 
ready ‘not to be bound only, but even to die at Jerusalem for the | son of the fourth Farl, the admiral, who gained a peerage, but le 
Lord Jesus.” But what should we say if James and John had | no issue, and whose reputation is seriously impaired by his doubk. 
proposed to their master, not to call down fire from heaven on the | dealing and treachery between James and William. Of his abjj, 
Samaritan village, but to work a miracle to diminish their earnings | ties there can be little doubt,—they were probably above those gf 
or crippl2 their trade? What should we say if Paul, instead of | Lord William Russell. 
consenting to the stoning of Stephen and persecuting the Christians | The career of Wriothesley Russell, second Duke of Bedford, 
with every terrible persecution from city to city, had been | son of the patriot William Russell, was short and insignificant, 
content to negotiate for their being deprived of lucrative offices, for | began in foreign travels, and ended in a country retirement 
pauperizing Stephen, for taking away from this Christian the | and devotion to horticultural and agricultural pursuits. Once og 
synagogue’s custom, from that other his pupils in Syriac or in | twice the Duke appeared in public matters—on the High-Churh 
Latin? Should we not say at once, ‘'lhose men are too small to | side in the beginning of the reign of Anne, but afterwards, in the 
preach the kingdom of God, even if they were to be converted ; | Sacheverell proceedings, on the other side, and he continued ay 
either they must attach infinite ideas to this sin of heresy, | adherent of the Whig party down to his death, May 26, 1711, 
and then they ought to smite it hip and thigh,—or they must | His eldest son, Wriothesley, third Duke, was a still feebler chara. 
regard it as simply an annoyance and reproach to them, and then, | ter. He was, indeed, a patron of the fine arts, but a reckleg 
if they were magnanimous, they would not even condescend to | devotee to gambling at the billiard-table and on the turf, and gp 
notice it.” The truth evidently is, thut the feelings towards heresy | intellectually weak and easily imposed upon that he was the dupe 
have lost in modern days almost all that gave them their religious | of all the disreputable men about town and the laughing-stock of 
grandeur. Jt is not really regarded as necessarily involving the | society. He did his best to impair the credit and lessen the wealth 
conscious disloyalty of the heart to God, even by those who still | of his family, but luckily going abroad to Portugal for his health, 
profess to think so. Few would, even if they might, visit it with | which was always feeble, he had to land at Corunna, and expired 
the severity of malignant crime. But that being so, theologians | there on the 23rd October, 1732, the only Itussell since the 
are not content to abdicate altogether the right to judge and | founder who can be unhesitatingly pronounced a fool. Fortunately 
harass those with whom they disagree; and the consequence is | for the House, he did not live long enough to injure it seriously, 
that instead of trying their petty acts of annoyance with the same | and at his death his successor inherited a property not yet swollen 
strict self-scrutiny with which they would have tried their | by the great rise in rentals or the growth of London, but still in- 
sentences of condemnation to death, they permit themselves to | cluding the first and immense abbey grants, the chief share of the 
tease, for the sake of Christ, with as little scruple as they would | reclaimed Bedford Level, and the great property brought to the 
permit themselves to tease a neighbour who thwarted them in | family by the heiress of the Southamptons, a property which, with 
society or on the bench. the ancient grants, makes the melancholy man who now reigns as 
And it is easy to see what reaction this petty tyranny must exert | Duke one of the three who may be fairly said to own London from 
upon their theology. After you have reduced a man’s salary by | Brunswick Square to Chelsea, These great possessions, then worth, 
3607. a year for not being sound on the Atonement, who could help | 0n indifferent evidence, about fifty thousand a year, now valued on 
feeling that that solemn subject will unconsciously dwindle in your | excellent testimony at six times that sum, had now fallen to a man 
mind into some conceivable proportion to an income of 360. a | Who comprehended better than any peer or statesman of that age 
year? It will have exactly the same sort of effect which the popu- | that power belonged in England to the great owners of land. 
lar belief about buying an indulgence produced before the Refor-| ‘This was the brother of the third Duke, Lord John Russell, who 
mation. Rightly or wrongly it was then supposed, and the belief succeeded as fourth Duke of Bedford, a man of very different and 
was encouraged by avaricious priests, that by paying a certain sum | far higher character, whose life, extending to the year 1771, iscon- 
you might sin a venial sin without incurring any punishment, and | nected with all the leading political changes of that period. Wehave 
consequently the sin was price’. And the reformers, who said that had already to notice some of his proceedings in speaking of other 
any wilful resistance of the Spirit of God might cost a man endless families. He was born in 1710, and married Lady Diana Spencer, 
torture, only strove by that creed to revive the true and healthy daughter of Charles, Earl of Sunderland; and secondly, in April, 
feeling of the infinitude of sin. Everlasting hell was a kind of infi- | 1737, Gertrude, eldest daughter of John, Earl Gower. Lord Stan- 
nite expression for the unutterable evil of sin,—a sin expanded in an | hope calls the fourth Duke of Bedford ‘‘a cold-hearted, hot-headed 
infinite series. As expressing the wi/l of God wehold no doctrine to be | Man, more distinguished by rank and fortune than by either talent or 
more shocking, but as expressing the natural feeling of man about | Virtue.” His own pages, however, elsewhere soften this estimate cou- 
a wilful and conscious sin we hold none to be more truthful. And | siderably. ‘Thus Lord Stanhope admits him to have been an honest 
in the same way we hold that so long as heresy is really identified | 42d honourable man, and appears to be inclined at other times tolay 
with guilt, and by human law punishable at all, it is infinitely his faults on the shoulders of his friend and dependent Rigby, a jovial 
more natural to punish it with torture and death than with any | man of rather easy and unscrupulous principles. Bedford had the 
minor inconveniences. The latter penalties deprave the sense of | misfortune not only to quarrel with Pitt and the Grenvilles, but 
the sacredness of truth infinitely more than the former. It isstill also to offend both Horace Walpole and Lord Chesterfield, the 
possible to say with the Roman Catholic that want of faith is, as a last of whom is particularly bitter against him, while Walpole, more 
rule, the fundamental guilt at the bottom of all other guilt, and moderate in his remarks, cannot forgive Bedford his share in the 
that.no deterrent punishment earthly or divine, which can enhance downfall of his father’s administration. It would seem that the 
the human estimate of it,is too great, provided it does not drive men Duke was a man of some ability and considerable powers of appli- 
to despair. And it is still possible to say,in the highest spirit of cation to business, though he often neglected it, owing, he himself 
our own Protestantism, that the only guilt consists in turning said, to his natural indolence, but seemingly because he preferred 
wilfully away from God’s divine light shining into our hearts, but | Country life at Woburn ; so that, as far as his own advancement was 
that in what sort of thoughts and doubts such guilt betrays itself concerned, his temperament was stronger than his personal 
is a matter of which no man can judge at all for any one else, and | ambition, and led him to be inclined to refuse rather than seek 
but imperfectly for himself. On the one view deadly persecution office. Yet he was methodical and regular in his ways, and 9 
is sanctioned, on the other it is absolutely forbidden ; but on either | economical in his ideas that he was accused of avarice; but 
view divine truth retains its majesty and infinitude. But the | Walpole acquits him of this on the score of his well-known gene- 
modern bigotry which potters at a supposed heretic’s soul, cuts | rosity. He had a very hot temper, which accompanied a very 
him in society, or sends him to Coventry for his soul’s sake, gives | unreserved, uncompromising, and frank character. He was very 
him repeated moral pinches and pricks to keep him in a purgatory | W@™: both in his fr iendships and in his enmities, easily irritated 
of insignificant embarrassments, and makes his wages conditional with, but yet much influenced by, his friends. His friend the first 


HE fame, we can hardly say the good fame, of the family Wag 
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For said of him, “* He was the most ungovernable governed man 
in the world. z . am z 
abstinate and to be moved by neither King nor people, Walpole 


simits his “ inflexible honesty and good-will to his country.” His 
catals, such as they were, were in open council, and his errors were 
all the more remarked on because there was no attempt made by 
him to disguise them 

The Duke began, like most of the younger men of the day, by 
opposing the administration of Walpole, inveighing especially 
against its corrupt practices and its cowardly or over-pacific 
yey abroad. ‘The downfall of Walpole left the field open first 
for Pulteney, and then for Carteret and the Pelhams. Gradually 
the latter gained the ascendant, but finding the King disposed to 
side against them in the struggle with Carteret, they called in the 
sid of the Opposition. Bedford, who had opposed the German 
licy of Carteret, was one of these, and at a meeting of the Oppo- 
sition chiefs he was one of the majority who carried a resolution to 
join the Pelhams unconditionally. He was then, November, 1744, 
appointed First Lord of the Admiralty in the “ Broad-bottom 
Ministry, as it was called. In February, 1748, he exchanged this 
office for that of Secretary of State. His chief employment as such 
yastonegotiate a treaty with Spain, which he effected in 1750. The 
Duke of Newcastle soon became jealous of Bedford, and began to 
intrigue against him. As usual, he succeeded in his immediate 
object, first disgusting Bedford entirely with the Ministry, and 
then by dismissing his friend Sandwich from the Admiralty, in- 
ducing the Duke himself to resign the Seals in 1751. After the 
death of Mr. Pelham Newcastle found his administration giving 
way gradually, and endeavoured through Bedford's friend Fox 
to induce the Duke to accept the office of Privy Seal. But Bed- 
ford refused to act with Newcastle, and the fall of the latter soon 
followed. The Duke of Devonshire was put at the head of a 
Ministry of which Pitt was the leading spirit, and on December 
15,1756, Bedford accepted the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland. Here, 
according to Lord Stanhope, he began with a very lofty standurd 
and great professions of purity of government, but soon fell into 
the old way of governing by bribery. ‘This appears to be true, 
though rather unfairly put. ‘That the Duke endeavoured to 
govern by better means is admitted; that he failed, and had re- 
course to the old lower agencies, which were found so successful, 
is only particularly blameable in him on account of his previous 
good intentions. He, however, persevered in one line of policy to 
which Lord Stanhope has not adverted. He from the first was 
the advocate of a relaxation of the penal laws affecting Roman 
Catholics, and not only endeavoured (though vainly) to get a 
modification of them, but in his own administration exhibited a 
strict impartiality between the two religions. ‘The result was that 
warm addresses of gratitude were presented to him from the 
Roman Catholics, and when the French threatened and actually 
made a descent on Ireland in the interest of the Pretender, the 
ltoman Catholics rallied round the Viceroy with strong expressions 
of devotion, and the expedition proved a ridiculous failure. On 
the other hand, Bedford had some difficulty with the Dublin mob, 
who, taking into their heads that there was a design to carry 
the Union, broke into the Irish House of Lords, and committed 
other disorders till scattered by a military force. ‘The Duke of 
Bedford continued in his Viceroyalty beyond the death of George 
Il., not resigning till January, 1761. On returning to Eng- 
land he supported in the Privy Council a policy differing from 
that of Pitt and Temple. He held that it was unwise to continue 
the war merely to deprive France of all right of fishing off 
Newfoundland, and to take Martinique from her merely 
because it suited the King of Prussia to continue the war with 
Austria. He urged that if we endeavoured to obtain a maritime 
monopoly, we should raise a coalition against us similar to that 
raised against Louis XIV. Pitt, supported by the City of London, 
nuintained that France was our natural enemy, and that we must 
destroy her maritime and colonial power entirely, and could not 
Without dishonour abandon Prussia. At last Pitt, in October, 
resigned, and in November Bedford accepted the office of Privy 
Seal. Bute claimed a relationship to the Duchess of Bedford, 
who had great influence with her husband, and flattered Bedford 
to the utmost. Under this influence the Duke lent himself to the 
wnworthy secrecy towards Prussia which was observed in the 


with Bute on the score of powers, which the latter tried to 
limit, he concluded first the preliminaries, and afterwards the treaty 
of peace at Fontainebleau in 1763. ‘The Duke showed great firm- 
hess in at least one point of the treaty affecting the territories of 





” When he once made up his mind he was inflexibly | 


had at first proposed an article which would have deprived them 
of a considerable tract of territory conquered from them by the 
French. Bedford said he should demand his passports, and the 
French gave way. Bedford was still in Paris when he received 
from Lord Bute the news of his resignation (April, 1763), and 
was summoned by him to come over and assist in making a new 
cabinet. The Duke came over, but he found no guarantee against the 
| intrigues of Lord Egremont, who had been thwarting him all along, 
and he distrusted Bute's apparent support. He therefore declined 
| office, and George Grenville became the head of the new Ministry. 
Again an attempt was made to gain the Duke, but he had now 
discovered Bute’s secret treachery towards him, and he sent in his 
absolute terms that Lord Bute and his friends should be ex- 
cluded from office and influence, and Pitt brought in, the latter 
recognizing the peace as a fuit accompli. Pitt declined this, and 
| afterwards made it a condition with the King that the Duke of 
_ Bedford should not be admitted into the Ministry, and the Duke 
remained out of office till Lord Egremont’s death made a change 
possible, and then, on obtaining a distinct promise from the 
King that Bute should be excluded for ever from his counsels 
and presence, Bedford in November accepted the Presidency of 
the Council. The King is said to have obtained this adhesion by 
betraying to the Duke Pitt’s proscription of him. The Grenville 
administration had carried the American Stamp Act without diffi- 
culty, but was shaken by the Regency Bill, in which, by omitting 
to name the person and leaving the nomination to the King, they had 
virtually placed Lord Bute in the position of eventual Regent as abso- 
lute director of the Princess Dowager. ‘Then, when they attempted 
to remedy this by excluding her by name, the King resented it, and 
tried to persuade Pitt to accept offic». ‘This came to nothing, and 
then Grenville and Bedford made new conditions against Bute 
influence, the Duke going so far as to call him the “ Favourite” 
in a personal interview with the King, and to hint that the compact 
respecting him had not been kept. ‘The King then had recourse 
to the other Whig Houses, the Rockingham Ministry was formed, 
and Grenville and Bedford dismissed. ‘This was on July 10, 1765. 
In the preceding May Bedford had had to stand a curious siege in 
Bedford House from the Spitalfields weavers, who resented the 
rejection of a bill to put prohibitive duties on Italian silks. Bedford 
showed himself on this occasion inflexible, and Horace Walpole 
draws a curious picture of the military array in his courtyard. ‘The 
weavers were first dispersed by force, and afterwards pacified by a 
public subscription, and un agreement on the part of the silk 
merchants to countermand their foreign orders. ‘The Duke, after 
his resignation, spent some time in Paris, and never again joined 
any cabinet. He declined offers of Chatham and Grafton, though 
he advised his friends in 1768 to join the latter nobleman. 
His own health was fast failing; his eldest son, the Marqnis 
of ‘Tavistock, a young man of the greatest promise, died in 
March, 1767, from the effects of a fall while hunting; and his 
young wife, after giving birth to a posthumous child, fell into 
a decline, and died a year afterwards. ‘The Duke himself only 
survived to the 15th January, 1771. His public life may be 
summed up in the words that he was @ man honest and upright 
|in his intentions, but who suffered personal influences to 
| affect his judgment, and sudden personal feelings to direct his 
jactions to an extent which placed him constantly in false 
| positions, and in combination with persons with whom he had 
|no real sympathy. Thus are to be explained probably those 
| political vagaries which made the Whig statesman the associate of 
Lord Bute, and the great stumbling-block in the formation of a 
| strong Whig government. In private life he was all that was 
amiable. ‘The present Earl Russell, in opposition to Lord Stan- 
hope, asserts that he was extremely warm-hearted. He delighted 
in the amusements of country life, especially in cricket and private 
theatricals. He almost entirely rebuilt Woburn Abbey, on a plan 
of great extent, formed there a large gallery of historical portraits, 
and delighted in laying out anew the plantations of Woburn. He 
planned the Evergreen Drive in that park, and in making the 
plantations connected with it the gardener objected to some change 
of plan as destructive of the plantation and injurious to his (the 
gardener’s) own reputation as a planter. ‘The Duke replied, ** Do 
as I desire you, and I will take care of your reputation.” Accord- 











the Fast India Company, who, through a blunder of their own, | 


ingly, when the alteration was complete 1, the Duke set up a board, 


Commencement of the negotiations, and accepted the post of | facing the road, on which was inscribed, “ This plantation has 
negotiator. He set out for Paris, and after som» disagreements | been thinned by John Duke of Bedford, contrary to the advice 
astonishing proof of his natural obstinacy when he had once made 
up his mind than in carrying his point against a self-opiniated 


| gardener. 


and opinion of his gardener.” He could have exhibited no more 


Francis, grandson of Duke John, succeeded him as fifth Duke of 
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Bedford at the early age of six years. A long minority and an !of the entire people to the control of their own affairs, ang 
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early death reduce the public life of this nobleman to the compass | was defeated only because England was utterly content With hig 


of but few years; and these were all spent in Opposition, under | own previous work, 


The value of a nobility toa State has been 


the auspices of Charles James Fox, with whom he had a strong | questioned, but if a nobility is valuable, it is in families like the 


and lasting friendship, public and private. The Duke displayed 
considerable ability, and was the leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Lords during the earlier part of the French war, con- 
stantly urging the conclusion of p2ace, and opposing, as the Pre- 
sident of the Whig Club, the Sedition Bills and other domestic 
measures of the Pitt Government, and his speeches had great force 
with the Upper House. Yet when Pitt, in 1796, appealed to 
the nation to contribute to a new loan of 18,090,000/., at 5 per 
cent.—to be taken at 112/.10s. for every 100/. stock—-with the 
option to the proprietors to be paid off at par within two years 
after a treaty of peace, Bedford came forward with 100,000/. 
The Duke died at Woburn, March 2, 1892, unmarried, and was 
succeeded by his brother John, sixth Duke of Bedford. This 


nobleman, who entered Parliament for Tavistock in 1788 and sat | 


for it till his brother’s death, was less of a politician than an ardent 
agricultuarist and a most amiable and respected country gentleman, 
residing the greater part of the year at Woburn. He engaged the 
services of Telford and others in re-draining and extending the 
Bedford Level, rebuilt Covent Garden Market at a cost of 40,0002, 
and spent a like sum on the church at Woburn. ‘To his house 
there he adled a gallery of statuary brought by him from Italy. 
He was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in the short Gren- 
ville administration of 1806; but never again accepted office, 
though a staunch Whig to the last. He not only improved his 
estates materially, but devoted great pains to ameliorating the con- 
dition of the farm labourers, rebuilding their cottages both in 
Bedfordshire and Devonshire, and re-letting them at a low rental— 
a process the family are now, we believe, engaged in repeating. He 
died in October, 1839, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Francis, the seventh and late Duke of Bedford, who followed much 
the same course of life with his father, like him preferring agri- 
culture and country life to an active part in politics. ‘The Duke, 
however, was understood to be a man of sound judgment in politics 
as well as country pursuits, and he always participated in the 
counsels of his younger aud more distinguished brother, Lord John 
Russell, whose debts incurred through his acceptance of office he re- 
peatedly paid—as Lord John stated to a Committee of the Commons 
appointed to inquire into salaries—and to whom he at last be- 
queathed an estate sufficient to support a new peerage. For many 
years the Duke, though without office, was in truth a leading 
member of the Cabinet—a position very rarely held by any one 
outside its pale. Under the careful management of the Duke the 
income of the head of the House of Russell atiained to the enormous 
sum of 300,0007. per annum. The Duke died May 14, 1861, 
and was succeeded by his only son, William, eighth Duke, who 
has always led a very secluded and peculiar life, and is unmarried. 
The fame of the Russells has, it need hardly be said, rested for many 
years on the reputation and position of the uncle of the present 
Duke, Lord John Russell, the mover of the Reform Bill, and 
for so long a time the leader of the Whig and Liberal 
parties, He was created on 30th July, 1861, Karl Rus- 
sell, of Kingston-Russell, Dorset, and Viscount Amberley, of 
Gloucestershire. His eldest son shows some promise of maintaining 
the family character for ability, though as yet unknown as a 
politician. At Kingston-Russell the Duke has a farm of 800 
acres, but this is only part of a grant of the manor, &c., made to 
Francis, second Farl, out of the lands of Beaulieu Abbey, Hants. The 
manor is in another family. Bewick, Dorsetshire, has long ceased 
to be a manor, but the house and farm still belong to the Duke 
of Bedford. Unless it was an early purchase, this seems to connect 
the family directly with the old Russells of Bewick. 

Taken for all in all, no one of the great houses, except, perhaps, 
the Percies, who have so often saved her from invasion, has deserved 
better of England than that of Russell. The Founder was a great 
and successful plunderer of the abbeys, but it is better to plunder 
monks than to plunder the Saxon people, and the properties of the 
great peers came almost all from one of those two sources. Since 
his time one Russell has staked his head for the Protestant faith, 
a second the estates in successful resistance to a despot, a third 
has died on the scaffold for the liberties of Englishmen, a fourth 
has aided materially in the Revolution which substituted law for 
the will of the Sovereign, a fifth spent his life in resisting the 
attempt of the House of Brunswick to rebuild the power of the 
throne, and gave one of the first examples of just religious 
government in Ireland, and the sixth organized and carried 
through a bloodless but complete transfer of power from his own 
order to tho middle class, ventured to propose the admission 


tussells that its worth consists. They overshadow meaner men a 
little too much, but then if the trees spoil the corn, it is also they 
which collect the rain. 





SLAVE-STATE LOYALTY AND DISLOYALTY, 
[From our SrectaL CoRRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, February 20, 1864. 

| Tue game of strategy at the South and West becomes interesting ; 
| but it is not yet sufliciently clear to warrant more than speculation 
which in my judgment is wasted labour upon military movements, 
| unless based upon authentic information as to essential facts. It 
seems to be pretty well ascertained, however, that General Sher. 
man has penetrated to the extreme eastern boundary of Mississippi, 
| and there cut the railway, the Mobile and Ohio, which runs north. 
| ward from Mobile, thus destroying the communication between the 
| various detachments of General Polk's army. It seems here as if 
| we were seeking the control of the Black Warrior river, which 
| penetrates, a navigable stream, to the very interior of Alabama, 
In Georgia the rebel governor has ordered all the people to retire 
east of the Chattahoochie, a hideously named river which divides 
the north-western quarter of that State from the south-western 
three-quarters. Reminding you of the rebel saying, ** ‘hat what 
the Yankees get they keep,” which has thus far proved true in this 
war, [ turn to other subjects. 

We * Federals,” as you pleasantly style us (and it is a soothing 
phrase), have from the beginning of the present war depended not 
a little for the final restoration of the power of the Government 
throughout the Republic upon the loyal men of the Slave States, 
The insurgents and their sympathisers in Europe, with some 
who were not their sympathisers, have laughed at this depend- 
ence as altogether unfounded. And if, indeed, the rule “* De nor 
apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio” were of universal 
application the laughers were fully justified. But the rule is not 
of universal application, and the loyal men have existed in the 
Slave States all along, although they have not appeared. I have 
proof of it lying before me in a package of letters addressed by 
Vicksburg men to a Vicksburg man now in New York. whither he 
came directly after the taking of that place. ‘These letters are 
from men of very various positions in life—planters, judges, 
lawyers, and small traders. ‘They were kindly placed in my hands 
by a friend of the gentleman to whom they are addressed, that I 
might see what kind of folk they were who in the midst of adver- 
sity had been faithful to the old flag. I found very little in them 
of sufficient interest to be repeated to the readers of the Spectator, 
so filled are they with the personal affairs and the individual 
| anxieties of the writers. But that little is to the purpose, and for 
the very reason just given is the more impressive. 

In one of the letiers, dated December 3, 1863, the writer, 
| after expressing his sorrow for some men who were ‘ only moderate 
| secessionists,” and who became so merely because they were too 
poor and humble to resist the movement of the fire-eating planters, 
says, “ We have a loyal club, and it numbers over two hundred 
men who have been all the tims loyal. We are about to form 
a Loyal League: the corner-stone, Free State. New Orleans 
numbers over 2,000 of that class; and they intend to make of 
Louisiana a Free State. We wish to form a party that shall 
ultimately revolutionize the State.” 

In another letter, dated November 1, the writer, a smail trader, 
says, ‘* It is singular that gold should be at so great a premium oD 
securities which in the end must be as good, at the least, as British 
securities. But there is not much patriotism in money or stock 
financiers. God help the country that looks to them for aid! But 
| I do have faith in the patriotism of the people, and believe that 
| there is virtue enough in them to save the country; and, with the 
blessing of God, I hope that you and I may both live to see it fully 
redeemed, and once more prosperous and happy. When she does 
| again start on her bright career, it will be under vastly different 
| circumstances; and compared to what it has been heretofore it 
| will be a millennial age. 1, for one, hope and pray that it will be 
emphatically ‘the home of the Free and the land of the brave.” 
| Let everything that stands in the way as a stumbling -block, be it 
| slavery or what not, stand off ; and let this be a land of liberty, 
' of enlightened Gospel privileges, and, on the part of the people, of 
| Gospel obedience.” 

My next extract is in quite another style, though to the same 
' purpose. It is from the letter of a planter whose plantation is 
' near Natchez, Mississippi. ‘he letter isdated July 25,1863. The 
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writer expresses his feeling very summarily thus :—‘ You know I is our poor Yankee notion, But to the passage of Cobb’s speech. 
am a great sufferer in this war—to the tune of 720 bales of cotton I have told you that I should always endeavour to sustain my 
burned, and 140 negroes undoubtedly run off before this time. assertions by evidence which would satisfy the most indifferent 
[Cotton and negroes worth about 300,000 dols., gold standard.] _ stranger ; and in one of my recent letters I said that the only 
I say, joy g0 with them, if it will keep the country together. | difference between the people of the South and those of the North 
Sooner than destroy this country I would see every pound of cotton | was that produced by slavery, and that many of the most rabid 
and every negro in Hell.” Now this man means to express no secessionists in the Slave States were born and bred at the North. 











particul I did not expect such speedy confirmation of my words as the 
negroes as well as cotton were his property. This is merely the 
ordinary style of talking among the men whom Mr. Beresford Hope 
regards as the gentlemen par excellence of this country, when they 
are not putting themselves on paper to be seen and heard of men 
across the water. For this very man, who thns conditionally sends 
his poor negroes to the place unnameable to ears polite, immediately 
adds, and I believe with entire sincerity, ‘“ No people can prosper 
whose sole object in life is the raising of cotton and negroes, whose 
highest ambition is to raise the greatest number of bales. Some 
eare for God and our fellow-men must be cultivated to make good 
citizens, and that you know is wanting in all that party.” He 
means the fire-eating slavery propagandists, who are the only real 
secessionists. 

A passage in another letter, which is too long and wordy for me 
to quote, tells how the writer lived in a cave during the latter part 
of the siege ; how one of his children died from the dampness and 
pad atmosphere, and two of the party were wounded by shells; 
and yet he adds that all that he suffered there was as nothing 
compared with the persecution which he had before suffered as a 
loyal man ; and that looking back he wonders how he went 
through it all. In considering this subject it must always be re- 
membered that the fire-eaters began this insurrection having the 
whip hand, and that they were sufficiently numerous and bold, in 
the absence of any interference on the part of the Government for 
months, to keep and establish their ascendancy. ‘The Spectator 
has said that ‘*at the South the leaders lead.” No. The implied 
converse, that at the North the leaders follow, is measurably true. 
But at the South the leaders drive; and they do it with the 
revolver in one hand and the bowie knife in the other. 

But it was not only by intimidation of one kind or another that 
an acquiescence in secession, and even a kind of support of it, was 
brought about among men at heart its opponents. ‘The ties 
which bound men to their old placesin the State organization were 
not entirely severed, and many retained their posts as State officers 
while yet desirous of the perpetuation of the old Republic. A case 
of this sort is exhibited in the following passage from a letter 
dated Vicksburg, like the rest, September 23. The writer was, 
perhaps is, a judge of a county court in Mississippi. “I told you 
that I feared that we Union people might have a hard time in satis- 
fying the powers that be at Washington of our loyalty ; and that 
I desired you to furnish your evidence as to my soundness as a 
loyal man, thereby enabling me to obtain the clemency of the Presi- 
dent, as provided in the confiscation law of Congress. [Remember 
that this was written before the proclamation of amnesty.] I have, 
only a few days since written to his Excellency asking him to 
grant me a full and free pardon for my part in the rebellion when 
he should become satisfied that I was deserving of such consider- 
ation. Now you know that I held office and still hold office under 


the State Government, and had to take the oath to support the | 


Constitution of the Confederate States, and the Constitution of the 
State of Mississippi, so long as I continued a citizen thereof.” 1 
wish that this judge had shown his loyalty at least by the resignation 
of his office, so that he might have avoided that ugly oath-taking, 
for he is known to his correspondent to have been all along loyal to 
the Republic. But still, while I am ignorant of all the circum- 
stances under which he acted, I shall not be the first to condemn 
him. 

From these words of Slave-State loyalists let me turn to those 
of a rebel of some note, General Howell Cobb, who has just made 
a speech at Atalanta, Georgia, which is of little intrinsic importance, 
but one passage in which will, I think, have interest for you, 
Cobb, you may possibly remember, was our Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Buchanan. While he held that office 
he came on to New York, and used all the influence given him by 
his official position to embarrass the finances of the Government of 
Which he was a part, from which he was drawing his pay, and to 
the support of which he was bound in the most solemn manner. 
He did this in the interest of the rebellion which he soon after 
entered into, and in the armies of which he is now a nominal 
general. Now to us this conduct seems to add to political treason, 
which may be a gentleman's crime, personal perfidy, which is not 
the crime of a gentleman. ‘This may be a very un-English view 
of the matter, and show great degeneracy on our part ; but still it 


ar indifference as to the fate of the negroes ; for, mind you, | 
following conclusion of a denunciation of the Yankees on the part 


of General Cobb. ‘The speech is reported in the Atalanta 


Intelligencer. 


| “And do you think that you satisfy the demands of your country and 
| of your own conesience because you agree with others in this denuncia- 
| ation of Yankees? If there is any one in this wide world who hates the 
| Yankee race worse than I do I am sorry for him, because he must 
| have devoted his whole heart to the work; but I tell you, and the 
history of this war will bear me out in the assertion, that many true- 
hearted Southern men were born at the North, and some of the vilest 
Yankees that ever disgraced this earth were born at the South.” (Applause.) 
There you have it. This honest Mr. Cobb hates * the Yankee 
race ;" and yet in the next breath he says that it is not a question 
of whether a man is really a Yankee or not, but that there is 
something which will make a Yankee a true-hearted Southerner, 
and something which will turn the Southerner into the Yankee. 
What is this? Do you need to be told that on one side it is a 
like, and on the other a dislike, of slavery? When men like Mr, 
Cobb talk thus, how I rejoice that I am A YANKEE, 





ETERNAL PUNISHMENTS. 

To tne Eprror or THe “ Srecraror.” 
Sir,—As a reader of the Spectator, I beg to protest against the 
tone in which you sometimes think fit to speak of those who hold 
the common opinion as to the most awful of all subjects—the 
supposed nature of future punishment. An opinion held and 
defended by Leibnitz, to mention no other name among philosophers, 
cannot, one would have thought, be treated with contempt by any 
man of common modesty. You evidently entertain the lowest 
possible opinion of the intelligence and honesty of the great body 
of our present clergy (and [ presume, also, of those of past times, as 
their views were much the same); [ will not, therefore, quote any of 
their names as authorities ; but probably a catena of the fathers and 
schoolmen who have believed in the literal eternity (in the popular 
sense of that word) of future punishment would contain several 
names which would command some little respect, even from you, on 
the ground of the intelligence as well as benevolence of their 
owners. 

Now, for myself, let me say that I am not one of those who feel 
able to dogmatize as to that most tremendous subject. I have 
always clung with all my soul to the hope that the great and 
awful words of our Lord upon it may bear some interpretation 
other than that which has, however, been put upon them by 
the great majority of readers in all ages and all places. The 
common doctrine deduced from those words, as it is commonly 
stated, and as referring the existence of an everlasting Hell to the 
permanent vengeance of Almighty God upon sins that are past, 
seems to me hard—(to my mind quite impossible)—-to reconcile 
not only with single passages of Scripture, but with its revelation 
of the character of God considered as a whole. 1 could hardly 
| bear to think at all of anything above or beyond our present life, 
| did I not entertain a hope that the common belief as to the end- 
lessness of the condition of the lost is a mistaken one, and that 
Origen, with his comparatively few followers, was right, and the 
immense majority of fathers and schoolmen were wrong. And I 
should be sorry indeed to shut out from our Church those who dog- 
matize, even vehemently, on his side. ‘The facts stated by Mr. 
Wilson in his speech—(which every one who meddles at all in this 
controversy ought to read, however inuch he may disapprove—as I 
do most strongly—of his essay, and the principles therein pro- 
fessed)—and elsewhere, as, e.y., in the Guardian lately, appear to de- 
monstrate that the Universal Church during the age in which those 
| general councils were held, the decrees of which our Church allows 
| as authorities, contained great bishops and teachers who not only 
| openly held Origen’s views, but provoked vehement controversy, and 

drew great attention by so doing, and yet were not condemned by 
those councils or by the Church in general. I should most deeply 
deplore any movement of which the effect would be to make our 
Church narrower and less comprehensive in this respect than the 
Church Universal in those ages was. But it is one thing to hold 
these views, and quite another to venture, as I deeply lament to 
| see you do, to sneer at and throw utter scorn upon one who has so 
great a claim upon the reverence of us all, on account of his holy 
| life, of his admirable gentleness of temper in controversy, of his 
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almost unequalled learning, as Dr. Pusey, because he holds the Precisely the same objections apply to your other interpretatin 

opinion, which has been also undeniably that of hundreds of ,—that of the words, ‘This is the condemnation.” The obvious 

thousands of the most loving men, as well as profoundest thinkers, | meaning of them seems to most of us to be, “ This is the ground of 
among mankind—who have tremblingly believed, that the state of | the condemnation,’—the nature of it is not in question, 
the lost is everlasting and hopeless, and that this must be some- | with reference to the former text, did any one ever maintain that 
how reconcileable with the goodness of God. the substantive widv, from which alone evidently the adjective 

As you profess your belief in the Incarnation, by which, I aisiwoz derives the whole of its meaning, means “heaven,” op 
presume, you mean the doctrine that Jesus Christ was no less “life in God,” or “the blessed and divine life?” But jg it 
than God manifest, you must believe that it was Very God who, does not mean that, what sense do you attribute to it for the PUFPoseg 
when clothed in our flesh, wept because something was happening | of your argument ? 

before His eyes which He wished were not happening,—and among! ‘To my mind, it appears perfectly evident that the Words 

His words occur the very awful ones, “ Jf it be possible.” The as-! aidy and gidwog do refer to and have for their subject-matter 

sertion, then, that many souls will be lost literally fur ever is not | time. But it does not follow from this that the ordinary jp. 

irreconcileable with.this other assertion,—that, nevertheless, God | terpretation of the latter is the true one. For that alone 
wishes that it were not so, and that the profound sigh which goes | sometimes means not an absolute, but a relative infinity of tims 
through the hearts of all good and holy men—(the more pro- (if { may so express myself),—an extent of time which, ag ogy. 
found, surely, the more good, or God-like, they become)—the | templated by the mind of the speaker, produces upon him prac. 
sigh, I mean, caused by the consciousness that many souls whom tically the impression of boundlessness, is, 1 think, also unde. 

God willed to save are, nevertheless, not saved,—has its spring in, niable. Words, as used by men, can, of course, only conyey 

the heart of Gop H1mseE.r. to them, or be intended by them to convey, ideas which already 

To those who believe in the Incarnation what do the tears of , exist in their minds in some connection ; and even inspired meq 
Christ over the lost mean ?—or what those words of His about a , had no words to use but such as they found ready to their hands : 
certain man, that ‘it had been better for him if he had never been | and could only really convey by them the ideas they were unde. 
born 2” stood to convey. 

You may feel able to dogmatize upon these tremendous possi- If, then, the Jews in old time had not the notion of “ infinity” 
bilities, and you may think it not inconsistent with Christian (in our sense of the word), in their minds, no iuspired word could 
earnestness and reverence to furnish the mockers of the world, the | be meant to express it. Who can venture to define exactly what 
thousands who are ever but too ready to make a mock at anything “ for ever,” and “ eternal,” and “infinite” meant to them? 
like Hell, or the wrath of God against sin, with such a! ‘That they did mean something out of all proportivn to earthly 
weapon ready to their hand as those vile lines with which you things, something vast and awful beyond expression, and that our 
polluted your pages last week called an epitaph on that ‘‘eminent' Lord also meant something of that kind by the word, is, | sup. 
Christian,” as they called him (I hope he is so indeed), Lord West- | pose, also certain.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
bury. I can do nothing of the kind. I cannot tell whether,| Hagley Rectory, March 8, 1864. W. H. Lyrrertoy, 
according to the inner and eternal constitution of things, it may | 
not be the case that all spirits, angelic and human, must harden | 
or stiffen, and become confirmed and settled, either in good or evil, 
till they become either God-like or the reverse, immoveably for ever 
—and that nothing, therefore could stop the existence of spirits 
settled in evil but their annihilation, if that is possible. From all 
such questions I shrink ; but of one thing I am sure, that it is a 
miserable and a most short-sighted philosophy which leads any one 
to mock at those who have been led in solemn earnestness to hold 

one opinion or the opposite on this tremendous subject. 

But I am aware that you defend your opinion, or rather you 
defend yourself against the common answer to it, by an interpreta- 
tion, for which you plead the authority of our Lord Himself, of | 
certain words of His. 

Of this interpretation, as it has the earnest and even pas- 
sionate support of one to whom I feel I owe very much, 
and whose words ought, I think, to carry great weight, 
[ mean Mr. Maurice, I should be sorry to speak disrespect- 
fully. But [ must say that to me, and to very many other men 
of infinitely higher authority than I, this interpretation seems 
exceedingly, and toa very provoking degree, forced. I refer to | 
the notion that the Greek word gigdwog, and, therefore, its inglish | — — 
translation “ eternal,” cannot “ have anything to do with time,” | +} a +t 
but is meant to describe the inner and moral character or nature , eq) We fo, VIS, 
of the heavenly life, because our Lord says, * This is life ——e 
eternal, to know,” ke. | THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

It is, | must say, to me a most provoking paradox to ground Tie two pictures of greatest promise exhibited at the British 
that opinion upon those words. Institution are Mr. Yeames', “The Buttery Hatch” (49), 

If I say ‘ French fuel is wood, not coal,” would any one dream | and Mr. G. D. Leslie’s “ Dry Dock” (376). In Mr. Yeames’ picture 
of arguing that therefore the word ‘* French” can have nothing | we have a stone vaulted chamber communicating by a staircase in 
to do with places or with races of men because “‘ wood” has not? , the centre with the upper apartments. Down this staircase comes 

I cannot see the slightest difference between these two cases. | the principal light in the picture, and the eye is, therefore, at ouce 
One out of ten thousand possible epithets may be selected and be drawn to a lacquey who stands, or rather stoops, at the top, and 
attached to a noun in order to secure that hearers should under- shouts a pressing requisition to the cook to make haste with that 
stand accurately what the speaker means by that noun, and because boar’s head. The cook, a burly representative of his class, w- 
it so happens that the quality described by that epithet is the one flurried and dignified, delivers the dainty dish to the kitchenmaid, 
most usually, though it may be mistakenly, considered character- | whose turned head shows that she is more disturbed than her con- 
istic of the thing described, and then the noun with the adjective sequential superior by the summons of the waiter, enforced as these 
so attached may surely be made the subject of an assertion pre-| are by the porter who sits at the stair-foot, porridge basin in lap, 
dicating some quality ever so widely different in kind from that! and urges more speed, hardly by word of mouth (for his mouth is very 
to which the adjective refers. ‘This seems to me almost too obvious full) nor by active interference (for he is immoveably bent on his 

to be worth mentioning, were not this argument so often used by own concerns), but by the gesture of his fork pointed expressively 
writers of great authority. The above argument would, I think, upwards. ‘The picture is not very remarkable for power either in the 
be applicable even to statements in books strictly scientific and drawing or colouring. But the first is tolerably correct, and the other 
intended to be understood with mathematical accuracy. Surely the harmonious ; and the whole isin good keeping. ‘The special charm 
obvious meaning of our Lord’s words is, ‘‘ Herein consists that of the work consists in its restraint, the unobtrusiveness of its work- 
life which is also eternal, and of which you commonly speak as | manship, and the impression it leaves that the artist was more intent 


! . 


“the life eternal,’ namely, in knowing,” &c. | on conveying the dry humour of his story than attracting by the 





| A gain 





[*,* We assure Mr. Lyttelton that nothing could be further 
from our purpose than to ‘*mock” at any serious conviction, least 
of all at one of which we entertain so profound a horror as that in 
question. When, however, an everlasting Hell is put forward 
freely as one of the most characteristic and prominent features of 
the Christian Revelation, in place of the Kingdom of Heaven, we 
do not see any occasion to ignore the humorous side of so mon- 
strous and horrible a perversion. As to the question of scholar- 
ship, we agree with Mr. Lyttelton that in the synoptic Gospels 
aidviog has a vague, partly intensive, and partly extensive mean- 
ing, such as he assigns it. But how any scholar can fail to recog- 
nize the very peculiar and uniform use of the word in the Gospel 
and Epistles of John, or that throughout that gospel and epistle 
the visible and spiritual states are constantly contrasted as co- 
existing in a sort of ‘eternal now,” into which the notion of 
duration does not enter, it is difficult for us to understand. (ur 
Lord’s own words, ‘He that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet should he live,” were really, we believe, intended in the 
spiritual no less than the physical sense, and to apply to all con- 
ditions of the human spirit in time or eternity. —Ep. Spectator.] 
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Severnees of his style. Mr. G. D. Leslie’s picture, though marred 
by at least one obvious fault, has also the great merit of expressive- 
ness not disfigured by grimace. A Greenwich pensioner celebrates the 
anniversary (it may be imagined) of the day on which he lost his 
leg, by putting himself in the “* dry dock ofa painter's workshop, 
and having the lost limb’s wooden substitute dressed in a new 
coat of blue paint to match the rest of his uniform. ‘The serious 
and eager satisfaction of the ‘‘ old salt,” the good nature of the young 

inter who does the * flatting ” under his directions, and the 
child who looks on with undoubting faith in the seriousness of the 
ance, are all good examples of the talent possessed by Mr. 


rform 
= The one fault 


(;. Leslie of entering thoroughly into his subject. 
already alluded to is the drawing of the figures. Hide the faces, 
and you can scarcely believe that those clothes are fitted on human 
bodies, built up of bones and muscle. The fault is becoming 
nearly as characteristic of this young artist as his merits. Let him 
look to it. He will find his power of expression greatly assisted by 
increased mastery of form. 

Mr. J. Pettie (whose name is new, except on book illustrations) 
has here a very good sketch called ‘The Time and Place ” (308), 
representing @ cavalier, in black dress of Vandyke fashion, awaiting 
in cwerpo and with drawn sword the coming of his antagonist. 
One might, if captiously inclined, take exception to the sword 
being drawn before the other party to the coming duel appears ; 
put it is more agreeable to commend the sunken cheek paled in 
the revels where his quarrel was bred, the settled look and lifelike 
pose, and the rich colour skilfully laid on, which distinguish this 
little picture, sketchy though it be, among the crowd of mediocri- 
ties which hang around it. ‘A Greater Thief did never Ride,” 
is the very appropriate motto of Mr. Weekes’ picture (352) of a 
Liddesdale robber sneaking home with the produce of his night's raid 
—a sheep hanging at his crupper. His whole aspect and attitude be- 
speak him thoroughly mean and truculent. Mr. Weekes exhibits 
another humorous sketch, ‘‘Difficult Driving—the Rest” (40), Paddy 
sitting by the road-side till he can renew the struggle with the “ ag- 
gravating” pig that has taken care to bring up with its head the 
wrong way. Mr. C. Rossiter’s “ The Path through the Tares” (346), 
a little girl coming through the long grasses, is well painted, and 
pleasant in colour, but has no particle of grace or beauty of form. Mr. 
Bayes’ two, ‘The Gamblers” (347) and “ Little Lazybones ” 
(445), also pictures of children, are dirty in colour, but gracefully 
and unaffectedly composed. For a perfect picture the good quali- 
ties of both artists need be combined. ‘ Cradled in his Calling” 
(620), by Mr. P. R. Morris (the newly-elected travelling student 
of the R.A.), a fisherman’s child brought by his mother to meet 
the father on his return, and “cradled” in the nets that hang 
from the fisherman’s shoulder, is a pretty subject somewhat 
roughly handled, and the idea is not a little aided by the 
title. Mr. Heywood Hardy’s name is another new or at 
least unfamiliar one. His ‘* Study from Nature” (67), a river-bank 
with elms and willows, flags and long grasses, bears every sign, in the 
freshness (and even in the occasional harshness and heaviness) of its 
cvlour, of being what it professes to be—studied from nature. Here 
are the meadows before the scythe has robbed them of the delicate 
blush of flower and seed that grow on the long grass. The choice 
of season is a happy one, and the performance is unusually good ; 
although with many of the merits it has also, as already hinted, 
some of the drawbacks incident to most studies from nature. ‘I'here 
are breadth of treatment and a fine feeling of solemnity in Mr. 
J. R. Lee's evening scene called “ Heath-gathering” (181), the 
horizon heavy with cloud and vapour; and Mr. Dawson, one of 
the most equal contributors to the exhibition, has a glowing sunset 
in the Isle of Wight (179), powerful (and perhaps a little forced) 
in colour, ‘There is one of Mr. Oakes’ sea-shore views(156), with the 
mid-day sun pouring from behind grey clouds down on the 
sandy beach, and full of daylight; but as usual in want of a 
back-bone: and tolerable, though not favourable specimens of Mr. 
Hargitt, from whom we have seen and expect better things than 

his * Moor Scene” (327), and of Mr. H. Moore, “ Going to the 
Harvest-fiecld—Early Morning ” (613). 

And this exhausts the list of pictures here exhibited which 
augur any real vitality in the younger portion of the English 
school M. Mignot is not English either in fact or in manner, 
else his ‘* Twilight in the Tropics” (109), a palin tree by the water- 
side standing against a purple clouded sky with a bright band of gold 
at the horizon might be appealed to in stay of judgment. Here, then, 
are 63:3 pictures and littie more than this modicum of salt to keep the 
mass sweet. It is quite clear that if the institution proposes to con- 
tinue its exhibitions with any credit to itself or to British art, 
it must before all things exercise a much more vigorous censorship 
than it has hitherto done: 


it must refuse at least a third of the | cariyie. 


works offered. ‘The walls covered to the ceiling with paint- 
ings, a great number of which one can but feel thankful are so 
hung as to be virtually withdrawn from notice. They are so 


| absolutely bad that the complaint must be not that they are ill 


hung but that they are hung at all, Let such as these be in 
future declined, and not permitted to degrade the standard of an 
exhibition which might at least be respectable. And at the same 
time let ‘* amateurs” be warned off the ground, unless they have 
some better reason for claiming public attention than certain lords 
| and baronets who this year presume to misrepresent their brethren 
| the amateurs of the brush. Not that with its present constitution 
| there is much hope of the British Institution achieving any but a 
| moderate success. Without entering into the vexed question of 
professional management and lay management, it must be clear to 
| all that this society stands at a great disadvantage when compared 
with others in having no united body of exhibiting members bound 
and interested to support the exhibitions to the best of their 
ability. In a word, there is no esprit de corps. This sufficiently 
accounts not only for the absolute inferiority, but for the regular 
decline of merit in the works exhibited. Now and then some old- 
established favourite deals a stroke for old acquaintance’ sake to 
help the society. This year Sir E. Landseer, a name of mickle 
might, re-appears in the catalogue. It is wonderful to see how little 
his special powers of execution have been affected by time. One 
would be quite prepared to make allowance for some faltering of 
hand or to excuse some diminution of vigour. But no such allow- 
ance or excuse is demanded. His “ Well-bred Sitters” (68), 
a noble black Newfoundland that sits up confronting you with 
solemn gaze, and his tawny companion (whose breed I leave 
to be determined by the curious in such matters) coiled up at 
his side, are as full of canine nature, as ably drawn and modelled, 
and as skilfully painted as any that ever left the artist’s 
studio, while the knowing touches that have produced the 
feathery texture of the dead ptarmigan in the foreground are 
quite marvellous. ‘There is, perhaps, less than usual smoothness of 
surface ; but this is not to be regretted. On the contrary, it is 
rather a subject of congratulation that the ‘ sweetener” is in the 
dog’s mouth. Mr. E. W. Cooke, another R.A., sends two small 
pictures, ‘* Dutch Fishing Craft” (8), backed by a towering rain- 
cloud, and ‘* Sunset at Venice” (36), looking over the Lagune to 
the Euganean hills,—each fairly, and no more, representing the 
artist's qualities. Mr. H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., has also showered 
his questionable favours on the Gallery , and (to return at once 
to a healthier atmosphere), Mr. Ansdell, A.R.A., exhibits some 
donkeys on a shelterless common which have a life in them which 
his somewhat wooden animals too seldom possess. I have omitted 
mention of several large landscapes, on the whole very mediocre and 
very wearisome, and some of them giving evidence of lamentable fall- 
ing off or denial of early promise in their authors. Moonlight scenes 
are frequent, but the colour of the moon is carelessly represented, 
sometimes of a deep yellow, though high in the heavens ; some- 
times quite white, which it never is, and least of all when close on 
the horizon (117). ‘The best bit of moonlight is in Mr, G. Smith's 
“* At Sea and on Shore” (85). As with the larger landscapes so 
with the more pretentious figure subjects. Merit is generally 
inversely as the size, and an historical subject often dwindles to a 
representation of costume, while a piece of genre looks like 
the advertisement of silk mercer or lace maker. Portraits 
are inadmissible as such; but give them a fancy name, and 
the rule is evaded. Such, no doubt, is the case with Mr. Collins’ 
* Leah” (22), and with Mr. Phillips’ clever head, ‘ Grave 
Thought * (173). Mr. Halle’s evasion is equally palpable, and 
much more ludicrous, for he exhibits no less than five portraits of 
the same person under different aspects. V. 








BOOKS. 
—@— 
CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT.* 
[First Norice.] 
Tue new instalment of Mr. Carlyle’s magnum opus embraces a 
period of thirteen years, including the second Silesian War, the 
subsequent ten years of peace, and the commencement of the 
Seven Years’ War. The main course of events which took place 
during these thirteen years is sketched by Mr. Carlyle in his 
well-known graphic manner, the hero-king being established as 
the centre of the picture, and receiving unlimited praise, and his 
enemies and adversaries being buried under mountains of obloquy 
and ridicule. Here are Frederick's noble qualities, as enumerated 


* History of Friedrich 11. of Prussia, called Frederick the Great, By Thomas 
Vo’. IV. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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by Mr. Carlyle :—“ He is full of silent finesse, this young king; | extent based on the hearty co-operation of the rising indaag ae 6 
soon sees intg his man, and can lead him strange dauces on | classes, and the readiness with which they granted him “an rion of 
occasion. In no man is there a plentifuller vein of cunning, nor | of men and money. ‘The King himself fully recognizeq this.» Voltaire to | 
ofa finer kind. Lynx-eyed perspicacity, inexhaustible contrivance, | on all occasions put himself forward as the champion tf gbraham 


prompt ingenuity—a man very dangerous to play with at games middle classes against the power of the feudal aristocracy, whis Carlyle 12 


of skill. And it is cunning regulated always by a noble sense of | up to that time had been the ruling body in the State, His 

honour, too; instinctively abhorrent of attorneyism and the couragement of trade and commerce raised a class of Citi 

swindler element: a cunning, sharp as the vulpine, yet always | hitherto unknown, or nearly so, in Prussia ; while his new a 
strictly human, which is rather beautiful to see. This is one of | of legislation, called into life by the celebrated Cocegji, gave fi, 
Friedrich’s marked endowments.” But an endowment held up | death-stroke to feudalism, and the sway of the noble lendoes 
to still higher admiration is the hero-king’s “ rapidity and energy | over the active trader and the industrious peasant-propriai, 
and prompt weight of stroke, such as was seldom met with.” | But of this most important movement Mr. Carlyle says Nothin 
The quintessence of Frederick is that “he is a very demon for | and, indeed, seems to know nothing. As faras can be judged ine 
fighting, and the stoutest king walking the earth.” For, says | the four volumes hitherto published, the biographer of Fredeis 
Mr. Carlyle, “diplomacy is clouds; beating of your enemies is | does not understand at all the true political and social history P 
sea and land,”—a form of political morality which must sound | either Prussia or Germany. His mind filled with the Storieg ty 
very agreeable, just now, to the ears of Herr von Bismark and | in the official “Cfuvres de Frédéric” —which are Constantly guts 
his consorts at Berlin. It is curious, indeed, that while a great | and relied upon as the most authentic version of the gospel 
English author is presenting Frederick’s robbery of Silesia in | the hero-king—he sees nothing in all Prussia but one great ma 
the form of an epopée, the semi-official Prussian newspapers get | around whom a couple of millions of little maunikins dance 
eloquent in instituting a compariscn between the heroic deeds of | planets around the sun. Frederick, “ the stoutest king walkin 
the soldiers of William I. in Schleswig and the doings of the | the earth,” is the grand pivot on which hinges the edifice of th 
hero-king at the commencement of his reign. The comparison is | State—a Jupiter from whom all is coming, to whom all is retyp, 
not so bad, for it was undoubtedly after the same fashion | ing, and to the strength of whom and “silent finesse” gyory. 
throughout that the Hohenzollern kingdom was made, namely, by | thing is due. ‘The view thus presented, it is unnecessary to sy 
“prompt weight of stroke,” and, still more, by “a plentiful vein | will satisfy few earnest historical students, however much they 
of cunninge—a cunning sharp as the vulpine.” may admire Mr. Carlyle’s graphic sketches of collapsed monster, 


> x - ° 
Mr. Carlyle’s new volume is divided into three parts; the first | ¢xtremely polite but weakish old gentlemen, and kings and thy 
armies up to the knees in mud. A clear account of the politic 


treating of the Silesian war, 1744-45; the second of the next 
following ten years of peace, 1746-56 ; and the last of the opening organization of Prussia during the time of the Great King, of, 
period in the Seven Years’ War, 1756-57. Before commencing the | Ti8e of its towns, the decaying influence of the noblesse, th 
relation of the Silesian campaign, Mr. Carlyle goes a little out of | come and expenditure of the Government, the state of educs. 
his way to demolish one of the foes of the hero-king, General | tion, and the growth of manufacturing and commercial industry 
Mentzel, an Austrian officer, doing duty on the Rhine against | Could have done no harm aside of these clever sketches, and migh 
Frederick’s French allies. General Mentzel, “face of him huge | »ave improved the text in the eyes of many who have the weak. 
and red as that of the foggiest rising moon, stood, looking over | 2€8s to believe that the edifice of modern civilization was built w 
into the Lorraine country, when, lo, whistling slightly through | 2°t solely by fighting men, but also, to a small extent, by work. 
the summer air, a rifle ball from some sentry on the French side, | ™8 mechanics and low-born “ villains,” who handle the pickars 
took the brain of him, or the belly of him; and he rushed down and spade in the sweat of their brow. However, it is wrong, 
at once, a totally collapsed monster, and mere heap of dead ruin, perhaps, to cavil at what Mr. Carlyle offers ; and though his 
never to trouble mankind more.” The sketch is graphic enough, work cannot be accepted as either a true history of Frederick 
were it only just and fair. It is difficult to see why an officer | +4 °F o! Prussia, it yet is undoubtedly one of the most notable 
fighting against the Great Frederick and his French mercenary | and striking productious of modern literature. 
allies should necessarily be a “collapsed monster,” while the It is in keeping with the whole plan of Mr. Carlyle’s work that 
soldiery on the other side are all heroes. Against Prussians, | inthe new volume twice as much space is devoted to the three 
severity is shown only when unsuccessful, or when they are | years of war as to the ten years of peace. But, on the other 
personally disliked by the hero-king. Here is a splendid sketch | land, the sketch of the ten peace years, brief as it is, is decidedly 
of one of the latter class, the Duke of Weissenfels. He is| the most interesting, abounding in highly-coloured pictures of 
described as “on the verge of sixty; an extremely polite, but | the leading men of Frederick’s Court. Of course, the King and 
weakish old gentleman ; accidentally preserved in history. One | Court alone figure on the stage, the people and its doings being 
of those conspicuous ‘ Human-Clothes-Horses’ (phantasmal all | entirely ignored. Much importance is given to the intercourse 
but the digestive part), which abound in that Eighteenth | of Frederick with Voltaire, and the friends and foes of the latter, 
Century and others like it, and distress your historical studies, | such as Madame Du Chatelet, ‘‘a brown geometric lady,” and 
Poor old soul; now Feld-marschall and Commander-in-Chief, | President Maupertuis, “the Flattener of the Earth,” and pr- 
Has been in ‘Turk and other Wars, with little profit to himself or | fessor of “ the Sciences called pure.” There are few things more 
others. Used to like his glass, they say; is still very poor, | graphic, striking, and picturesque than these sketches, and itis 
though Duke in reality as well as title. He has still one other | impossible to read them without being delighted with Mr. 
beating to get in this world, from Friedrich next year.” King | Carlyle’s inimitable art of word-painting. The delineation of 
Louis XV. of France is not spared either ; for though for a while | Voltaire and his “divine Emilie” is exquisite in its cynicism. 
the ally of Frederick, he fell off before long, and became an |“ Figure to yourself a lean lady, with big arms and long legs; 
enemy. “ At Freyburg, the Most Christian King and his army | small head, and countenance losing itself in a cloudery 
are up to the knees in mud, conquering Hither Austria; besieg-| of head-dress ; cocked nose and pair of small greenish 
ing Freyburg with much difficulty, owing to the wet,—besieging | eyes; complexion tawny, and mouth too big: this was 
there with what energy, a spectacle to the world! And has, for| the divine Emilie, whom Voltaire celebrates to the stats 
the present, but one wife, no mistress either! With rapturous| Loaded to extravagance with ribbons, laces, face-patches, 
eyes France looks on; with admiration too big for words. Vol-| jewels, and female ornaments ; determined to be sumptuous 
taire, I have heard, made pilgrimage to Freyburg, with rhymed |in spite of economics, and ‘pretty in spite of nature .. 
panegyric in his pocket; saw those miraculous operations of| And then by her side the thin long figure of Voltaire, that 
a Most Christian King miraculously awakened ; and had the | Anatomy of an Apollo, affecting worship of her; that thin long 
honour to present said Panegyric, and be seen, for the first | Gentleman, with high red-heeled shoes, and the daintiest polite 
time, by the royal eyes, which did not seem to relish him | attitudes and paces; in superfine coat, laced hat under arm ; 108 
much.”—Whatever readers may think of the philosophy of Mr. | and under lip ever more like coalescing (owing to decay of teeth), 
Carlyle, all must agree that as a master of word-painting he is| but two eyes shining on you like carbuncles.” The two lived 
unsurpassed. together “in a kind of permanent way,” until the lady died, when 
As in the preceding volumes of his history of Frederick, so in | Voltaire selected a “ female president” in the person of “ Niece 
this last Mr. Carlyle says very little of the people of Prussia, but | Denis, a gadding, flaunting, unreasonable, would-be-fashiouable 
confines his whole attention to the hero-king. Yet the period | female,” who, however, did not follow him to Berlin in his fifth 
described was a very remarkable one as regards the political and | and last visit to King Frederick and the Prussian Court. The 
social development of the middle and lower classes, and their | visit is described at immense length as a “ visit much misunder- 
participation in the government of the country. In fact, | stood in France and Englaud down to this day. By no means 
Frederick's successes in the cabinet and the field were to a great | sorted out into accuracy and intelligibility, but left as (what's 
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great deal) probably the wastest chaos of all the | Preussen even, having no hand in it, except the original Order left 


This except is fatal, as Mr. Qarlyle himself 
ought to see, to the whole defence. But there is another argument, 


o has the honour of being painted by Mr. | namely, that the whole affair was but “a wretched street-riot 
e in full length as follows: “ The man is of oily Semitic | hubbub,” and that “‘M. de Voltaire had a talent for speech, but 
Jd in years—there is a fraternal Hirsch, and also a 'lamentably wanted that of silence.” Well, there are people in 
head of the firm—and this young one seems to | the world who turn round when they are kicked, and protest 
Jew art. Speaks French and other dialects, in | against the action, even should the kicker be “ the stoutest king 


The Frederick-Voltaire intercourse, the description of which 
fills some ninety pages, is a master-piece of clever painting 


, stupid seemingly,as a mule otherwise; and, | throughout; but it is surpassed by an intervening chapter, 


entitled “Candidatus Linsenbarth (quasi ‘ Lentilbeard’) visits 


into breeches and made acquainted with the uses of money.” | Berlin.” This is the gem of the whole volume as far as graphic 
A very ugly law-suit with this “ mule put into breeches” was | description goes. Nothing more exquisite than the delineation of 


poor Linsenbarth, “‘a man skilled in Hermeneutics, Hebraics, 
Polemics, Thetics, Exegetics, Pastorale, Morale, Practical Chris- 
tianity, and the Philosophy of Zeno, carried to perfection ;” who 
came to Berlin with a bag of 9,000 farthings, which he had saved 
as a teacher, but which he lost by confiscation. Mr. Carlyle’s 
contempt of scholastic knowledge, scientific study,— “ the 
Sciences called Pure,’—and all inactive pursuits, finds vent in 
this chapter in satiric descriptions unsurpassed for brilliancy and 
picturesqueness. Of this story of the learned “ Candidatus,” as 
well as Mr. Carlyle’s sketch of the commencement of the Seven 
Years’ War, a “ huge imbroglio of potentialities and counter- 
potentialities,” and “a general element of sulphurous powder- 
smoke,” ‘the great guns going like Jove’s thunder,’ &c., more 
in our next. 


DOCTOR JACOB.* 

Ir is a rare thing to find an author or authoress’s second novel 
decidedly superior to the first. We thought John and 1 
good— except its title, which is very embarrassing, for who would 
not scruple at the first moment to praise the author of John 
and I, and hesitate faintly whether or not to call her the 


author of John and Me ?-——but there can be no question that Dr. 
Jacob is a great advance on it in every way. Its principal charac- 
ter is much more original, and is worked out with a thoughtful 
and delicate imagination ; while even the pleasant and graceful 
sketches of German social life are finished with a more skilful 
hand, And there is not only a real unity in the thought of the 
book, but there is an equal diffusion of skill over its greater and 
minor conceptions. In some novels of considerable ability you 
see one or two real characters walking, like Ulysses in Hades, 
among a host of impalpable shadows; and in others, what 
annoys one yet more, the light side-pieces, the marginal sketches, 
so to say, are boldly and skilfully outlined, while the principal 
characters are either wreaths of mist, or wooden puppets with 
rigid features and inflexible joints. Dr. Jacob is singularly 
equal in execution, though the school of drawing is by no means 
of the boldest and most striking. The principal figures are the 
best only because more is said about them than about any 
others. The minor sketches (except Miss Macartney) are quite 
as good as the principals, though they are minor in the artist’s 
mind, and therefore more acquaintances than friends of the 
reader's. ‘he school of fiction is rather bright and graceful 
than brilliant or intense, and conveys somehow the sense 
of cool and lucid water-colour, not of good painting in oils. 
Not that it is of the minute schoo! of social portraiture at all, 
like Miss Austen or Miss Yonge. It isclear and graphic as far 
as it goes, but does not pretend to give us that close view of the 
external details of manner which constitutes the main secret of 
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Bare, fy Hebrew, partially intelligible manner; supplies Voltaire with | walking the earth. 
inden jiamonds for his stage-dresses, as we perceive. To all appearance, 
FODtiety pearly destitute of buman intellect, but with abundance of vulpine 
nee of chemuenachel 
iged fg on the whole, resembling in various points of character a mule put 
rede ig 
i the first thing to spoil Voltaire’s sojourn at the Prussian Court, 
Y quoty and this was followed by a more serious quarrel with some of 
Z0spe y his own countrymen, chief among them President Maupertuis, 
eat ma the “ Flattener of the Earth.” King Frederick, disliking these 
lance yf drols, took the part of Voltaire’s enemies, which led to the 
Walkiy f ultimate explosion. , s _ - 
: of th The story of Voltaire’s quarrel with Maupertuis is told ina 
retun, most amusing manner. os Maupertuis, not many months ago, 
ever. | had in Two successive Papers, I think Two, communicated to 
‘tos § the Academy @ Discovery of Metaphysico-Mathematical, or alto- 
h they & gether Metaphysical nature, onthe ‘Laws of Motion ;—Dis- 
mnsten, | covery which he has, since that, brought to complete perfection, 
d the and sent forth to the Universe at large, in his sublime little 
dlitiy) | ‘Book of Cosmology ;'—grateful Academy striving to admire, and 
,Ofthy | believe, with its Perpetual President, that the Discovery was sub- 
2, the | lime to a degree ; second only to the Flattening of the Earth ; 
aducg. (| and would probably stand thenceforth as a milestone in the 
lustry, | progress of Human Thonght..... It is well known there have 
might been, to the metaphysical head, difficulties almost insuperable as 
weak. to How, in the System of Nature, Motion is? How, in the name 
ilt wy | of Wonder, it can be; and even, whether it isat all? Difficulties 
wort. § tothe metaphysical head, sticking its nose into the gutter there;— 
kare & not difficult to my readers and me, who can at all times walk 
rong, f across the room and triumphantly get over them. But stick 
» his J your nose into any gutter, entity, or object, this of Motion or 
stick @ another, with obstinacy,—you will easily drown if that be your 
able } determination !—Suffice it for us to know in this matter that 
Maupertuis, intensely watching Nature, has discovered, that the 
tha | key to her enigma is that Nature is superlatively thrifty in this 
hee | affair of motion; that she employs for every Motion done or doable, 
ther |. & Minimum of Action. ... . Perpetual President Maupertuis hav- 
adly | ing surprised Nature iu this manner, read Papers upon it to an 
,of | Academy listening with upturned eyes.” Voltaire professed 
ani | scepticism regarding the discoveries of the Perpetual President 
ing of the Berlin Academy, and, not content with this, attacked 
re | Maupertuis in anonymous pamphlets and other satirical works, 
er, | Which publications naturally gave great offence in the at- 
nd | tacked quarter. ‘We know the sublime Perpetual President, 
~y. | inhis yellow wig and sublime supremacy of Pure Science. A 
re | gloomy set figure; affecting the sententious, the emphatic, and a 
is | composed impregnability,—like the Jove of Science. With im- 
, | mensities of gloomy vanity, not compressible at all times.” Vol- 
of | taire had an easy game in his inroads upon this solemn Mauper- 
. tuis; but soon found that the *“‘Flattener of the Earth” was backed 
. | bythe King. The fact was Frederick was getting tired of Vol- 
y | taire, and was glad to find an occasion to get rid of him: Vain, 
h | vacillating, and fond of constant change, the hero-king had been 
s | Sufliciently amused, for a season or two, by the esprit and clever 





sallies of the great author, and having no more need of him—all the 
royal manuscripts, written in execrable I’rench, being duly cor- 
rectedand revised—kicked him out of doors. By order of Frede- 
tick, one of Voltaire’s squibs against Maupertuis was burned by 
the common hangman—a proceeding quite in the Prussian heroic 
style. The incensed author thereupon left the great King, as he 
could not well do otherwise, and set out on his return to Paris. 
King and author parted apparently on friendly terms, Voltaire 
being allowed to keep his Prussian decorations and some presents 
of manuscripts, consisting of doggrel verses of Royal manufacture. 
But Voltaire had scarcely left when the King again changed his 
mind in regard to these presents, and to get them back lad Vol- 
taire arrested, in the most brutal manner, at Frankfort on the 
Main. The story is too well known to need repetition. Mr. 
Carlyle, as may be expected, defends Frederick in the whole tran- 
saction, but in a feeble manner, evidently aware that the case he 
8 pleading is a very bad one. The scandalous act, he argues, 
was “done by Fredersdorf; Friedrich absent in Silesia, or in 








the conversational drawing-room fictiou. Indeed, the author, 
though not neglecting conversation, works more by description 
than by dialogue. In many respects it resembles, not only in 
subject but in treatment, the clever novels of the Baroness ‘Taut- 
phous, but has less humour and more beauty of style, less 
power and more intellectual range. ‘The refined utilitarianism 
which is the essential creed of the Baroness ‘Tautphous is re- 
placed by a much higher and wider moral discrimiuation. On 
the whole, we haveseldom read a novel with more of that grate- 
fulness of colour which, without being either minute or powerful, 
gives the sense both of beauty and of truth. 

‘The originality of the book lies in the conception of the Rev. 
Dr. Jacob. A hero above sixty years of age, conceived not 
merely from outside but from within,—and finely conceived,—is 
in himself a novelty ; but the mould of the character is even more 
original than the circumstance. He is a man of eloquent nature, of 
sensuous enjoying organization, of genial aristocratic manners, 
London: Hurst and 





* Doctor Jacob. Wy the author of ‘John aud 1.” 4 vols. 
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more picturesque than thoughtful in mind, both benevolent and 
self-indulgent to thg last degree, perfectly self-possessed in 
society, but procrastinating every painful thought, and ignoring 
every restraint on the impulse of the moment, caring for power 
and influence more than for their results, kept from evil so far as 
he is kept from evil more by the delicacy of his tastes than 
any resoluteness of will, yielding to pain instead of strug- 
gling with it and putting it behind him as soon as may be,— 
one, in short, who has drifted through life without any fulfilled 
purpose, and not without many great errors bordering on 
crimes, yet winning the love of every one he encounters without 
deserving it, by the frankness, and sweetness, and self-possessed 
benevolence of his eloquent nature. To make such a character 
at once fascinating and weak, almost more fascinating in pro- 
portion to its weakness,—to draw in the reader to the crowd of 
this man’s admirers, even while letting him into the secret of his 
systematic self-indulgence,—to hit the exact line between the 
degree of false appearance and even dishonesty which does not 
tarnish the natural nobleness of the character, and that which 
would be mean, vulgar, and unpardonable, is an achievement of 
a somewhat subtle character. But the author (or authoress more 
likely) certainly does succeed, and succeed admirably, in painting 
that nobleness of nature which, though it has not the strength to 
win the victory over temptation, remains noble even in its fall, 
that degree of weakness which gets a man involved in what is 
really dishonourable, and yet stopping short of absolute false- 
hood, leaves him the keenest sense of honour,—that amount of 
self-indulgence which, instead of making a man seem despicable, 
excites even more strongly the love of others by stirring the foun- 
tains of compassion, without diminishing the admiration which 
a rich and gifted nature excites. It is not what is ordinarily 
called a striking picture, but it is a very subtle and co- 
herent one. The portraiture of a self-dissatisfaction just troub- 
ling the waters of a fine nature which is too little concentra- 
tive, too loosely knit, to keep any pain long in the focus of the 
mind, but which naturally unbends into some relieving enjoy- 
ment, has seldom been attempted before. And within the limits 
of the author's artistic powers it is not only attempted, but very 
successfully executed. The picture is thrown, too, into very 
artistic relief by the pendant to it in the figure of Dr. Paulus, the 
caustic, acute, closely-knit, upright, faithful German divine, who 
makes his invalid wife's puddings, rules his family, elaborates 
Hebraistic scholarship, and looks after the affairs of the English 
chaplain at Frankfort with so exact and efficient a hand, and 
who is yet more deeply and permanently fascinated by his more 
brilliant and lax-minded English friend than any one of the 
crowd of humble and feminine admirers. 


Excellent, too, is the sketch of the English chaplain in Frank- 
fort and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Brill, who, with individual char- 
acters of their own, are still perfect types of that inefficient, 
shiftless, and almost impudently good-natured class,—the Eng- 
lish chaplain in a German town. Dr. Jacob is anxious to preach 
in Mr. Brill’s pulpit, and calls, with Dr. Paulus, to obtain leave :— 


“Mrs. Brill was one of those women who are always handsome, 
often slovenly, and not easily trodden under foot by the world; she 
knew that her husband had less decision of character than most 
men, and she knew that Doctor Paulus had more. Therefore she 
aspired to the difficult policy of subserving the latter to the former 
where advantage accrued, and battling against both on all other 
occasions. Doctor Paulus had proved a true friend to Mrs. Brill many 
and many atime, and she felt sure that he would never prove an 
enemy, but he often acted the unpleasant ré/e of monitor—this was the 
thorn in her side. Strive at it, lose her strength atit, as she might, 
Doctor Paulus’s unassailability was as a rock against a broken sea, 
and had she been bad at heart she must have hated him. As it was, 
she respected, feared—and provoked him. Putting down her newspaper, 
and adjusting a few pins to her half fastened collar and ribbons, she said 
coolly, ‘ Wait for me, Tom, my dear. I shall have you doing and saying 
all sorts of indiscreet things by yourself. Flory, have you unpacked 
the grocery ?’—‘ Yes, mamma, and my next business is to go and get 
out some clean things for the boys, and help Carline to boil down the 
bilberry jam.’—‘Can’t you find time for a little writing and piano 
practice?’ urged Mr. Brill, a rather pleasant, but helpless gentleman, 
who looked as if he were always trying to see his way through impos- 
sibilities; ‘do let her play on the pianoforte, my dear.’-—‘ What's the 
good? I played enough at her age—would you care for me to do it 
now, Tom? Come, let us see what the Doctor has to say.’” . 
“Slowly and securely, with every sentence knocking down some 
possible or probable objection, Doctor Jacob advanced to his object, 
wheeled round it, touched it softly, then drew back, built plausibilities 
and pleasantness around it, threw a halo of benevolence and pity over 
it, finally let a little fragrance of personal advantage play within reach 
of it—then ceased and dashed the light of his fearless spirited eyes 
full on his hearers. Doctor Paulus mentally clapped his hands. Mr. 
Brill smiled inwardly, thinking that the affair would be very nice and 
popular indeed ; before assenting, however, he looked at his wife. Her 
eyes expressed a dozen objections at once; they nudged him, made 


“eeee 


aa 
sition, ‘Perhaps before accepting this gentleman’s proposal you and 
I had better talk it over, my dear—eh ?’ said her husband, perplexed, 
‘Upon my word, Brill,’ exclaimed Doctor Paulus, sharply, ‘you consult 
Mrs. Brill’s opinion about what the cleverest lady can possibly know 
nothing—wby trouble her on the matter? The question is—do you 
object, or do you believe in any objection existing, to Doctor Jacob's 
preaching in your pulpit for the benefit of the Jews ?’—Mr. Brill Was 
now fairly pushed ina corner. He knew that no objection did exis 
least of all in his own mind ; but with Mrs. Brill’s eyes fixed so defiant] 
on him he dared not say so, She came to the rescue. ‘I do not like ty 
contradict you, dear Doctor Paulus, but I do think that on this matter [ 
am allowed to have an opinion."—‘ And on any other matter whatever 
Mrs. Brill,’ answered the Doctor, with somewhat bitter suavity.—‘ Then 
listen, if you please. As Mr. Brill’s wife, I am surely supposed tocarg 
for his interest, and also to know what is likely to prove well or ij] for 
it.’ Doctor Paulus smiled satirically. ‘And,’ continued the lady 
hotly, ‘ not doubting that Doctor Jacob would preach admirably, and 
that his object is a most laudable one, I still say that there are 
objections.’—‘ What may they be?’—‘ You shall hear, Doctor Paulus, 
In the first place, the more eloquently a strange clergyman should 
preach here, and the greater the impression made by him, so much the 
worse would it be for Tom—Mr. Brill.'—‘ How so?’ asked Doctor Paulus 
quietly.—‘ Why did it lessen my husband's influence when Mr. Laurenca 
preached for several Sundays? Did not people begin to grumble and 
talk about complaining of the Chaplain’s doctrines? Excuse me 
Doctor Jacob, for speaking plainly-—Mr. Brill has a large family, and 
a great many enemies.’—‘ People who are indifferent to me, my 
dear,’ said Mr. Brill, correctively.—‘ People who would see you turned 
out of your chaplaincy to-morrow, if it were possible,’ added the Wife, 
with impatience. ‘Any enthusiasm for another clergyman, therefore, 
must be disadvantageous to us, Doctor Jacob. I am sorry to say an 
ill spirit exists among the English here—every one is jealous of every 
one, and no two families live together in harmony.’—‘I know many 
families who live in harmony, Mrs. Brill, put in Doctor Paulus.— Yes 
—German families; that is quite another thing.’ ” 


One very skilful and amusing sketch is that of the Frankfort 
schoolmistress, Friulein Fink, whose mild enthusiasm for gram- 
mar and Goethe, for the philosophy of the predicate, and for con- 
templative walks in the cemetery, are painted with a very delicate 
humour, and without the slightest shade of caricature. But all the 
secondary characters, except the English governess, are touched 
with almost equal skill. The most disagreeable character in the 
book, the Baroness Ladenburg, is exceedingly graphic and 
clearly defined,—one of those silkily passionate and faithless 
women who will sacrifice everything, except a ruling passion, to 
the world, and who, in the single mood in which they are ready 
to sacrifice the world to a ruling passion, inspire one with the 
sort of instinctive horror with which we hear of animals that 
devour their own offspring. The Baroness Ladenburg is, as it 
were, naturally incapable of a disinterested passion; that is, in her, 
a morbid symptom, a disease which brings out all the craft and 
cruelty of her nature, instead of that in her which is least re- 
Her passion is a sort of claw sheathed in velvet. She 
is admirably drawn. Nor are the descriptive portions of the 
book less successful. They do not aim much at “ word-paint- 
ing,” but they are natural, lucid, and full of a gentle sort of 
beauty,—the sunny recollections of a mind quick to observe and 
store up beauty. For a novel which cannot be said to be power- 
ful, Dr. Jacob is one of the most truthfully conceived and skil- 
fully executed we have read for many years. 


pulsive. 





MR. HENRY TAYLOR’S POEMS.* 

Tue fact that Mr. Henry Taylor is avowedly one of those con- 
scious artists who intend their writings to illustrate a theory 
ought alone to entitle him to some attention, even though he 
had been less successful than he has been in commanding the re- 
spect of a cultivated and reflective minority. Right or wrong, 
he is at least the apostle of a distinct faith. “ I would have no 
man,” he tells us, ‘depress his imagination, but I would have him 
raise his reason to be its equipoise.” Much, of course, depends 
in this passage upon the precise significance of the word *‘ imagi- 
nation.” Mr. Taylor seems to confound it a little later down 
with an “impassioned temperament,” and as the instances of 
irregular genius which he singles out for condemnation are those 
of Lord Byron and the “ fantastic” Shelley, we may probably 
understand him to mean that art ought not to catch its inspira- 
tion from ungoverned feeling or from the power that works in 
dreams. Something more than a faulty definition seems to be 
implied in this conception of poetry. It is pretty much matter 
of indifference for all but more precise thinkers what particular 
name is assigned to that faculty which creates, divines, and 
prophecies, which is feminine in its subtle instincts and 
sympathies with humanity, and almost godlike in its power 
of shaping order out of chaos or hewing marble into life. 
But a workman who believes that all art is an affair 
of plummet and line may be an excellent geometrician, 





* The Poetical Works oy Henry Taylor, D.C.L. Londen: Chapman and Hall. 
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him that he is not a poet. 


and rei 


class :— 
“The patient's head is seized with racking pains, 


Then shift they to his chest with change as quick, 
Then to his loins and strangury succeeds.” 


again, the occasional landscape-painting. 
“No more is seen her slender boat, 
Upon the star-lit lake afloat, 
With oar or sail at large to rove, 
Or tethered in its wooded cove. 
Mid gentle waves that sport around, 
And rock it with a gurgling sound, 
Keel up it rots upon the strand, 
Its gunwale sunken in the sand, 
Where suns and tempests warped and shrank 
Each shattered rib and riven plank.” 
Here all is precise Wut nothing peculiar. The wreck of the 
boat might almost be sold at auction from the description given, 
but how differently would Miss Bronté have sketched such a weird 
skeleton and fixed it for ever in the memory! Nor will the words 
bear minute criticism. “Star-lit” is one of those epithets that 
may be used in half a hundred situations indifferently; “slender” 
suggests the idea of an outrigger rather than of the skiff in which 
a girl would be trusted ; and the waves of a lake, if they ever 
gurgle, which is really the sound of water struggling through a 
harrow passage like the neck of a bottle, can certainly not be 
said to do so when they sport. The heave and plash of which Mr. 
Taylor is thinking have none of that conscious life in them which 
could be connected in metaphor with the idea of mirth. 
Take, again, the human elements of the dramas. Mr. Taylor's 
strength, perhaps, lies in the analysis of character, and his sketch 
of Lois de Vaux is admirable of its kind. 
“ Than Lois de Vaux there’s no man sooner sees 
Whatever at a glance is visible; 
W hat is not, that he sees not, soon nor late ; 
Quick-witted is he, versatile, seizing points, 
But never solving questions; vain he is— 
It is his pride to see things on all sides, 
Which more to do he sets them on their corners, 





Present before him arguments by scores 


Bearing diversely on the affair in hand, 
He'll see them all successively, distinctly, 


original work. Mr. Taylor, of course, is less extreme in 
ry than the workman we have supposed, and is, moreover, 
f high culture and powers. He has written lines 
ch have passed into the language for the serene wisdom of And many enter there, but none converge ; 
ight, and passages of genuine feeling or real descriptive 
wer expressed in faullless English. It would be difficult to 
any one in whose works there is so little to blame. But 
on the one capital point of all we must give judgment against 


In saying this we desire to try Mr. Taylor by his own 
standard. He condemns M's. Shelley's praise of her husband, 
«every line and word he wrote is instinct with peculiar beauty,” 
‘marks, to a certain extent justly, ‘‘let no man sit down to 
write with the prrpose of making every line and word beautiful 
and peculiar.” A picture rather than a mosaic or succession of 
fleeting images is, in fact, the appropriate triumph of art. On the 
other band, the picture must have been conceived vividly if it is to 
impress the mind. Whether its colours be individually bright or 
undertoned is, in fact, unimportant if they are harmonious, and 
the contrasts of the tiger’s skin, or of an autumn sunset over a 
marsh, are quiet as well as beautiful in comparison with the dull 
green blind and salmon-coloured or drab whitewash of a suburban 
villa. Mr. Taylor always seems to have thought out his des- 
c.iptions line by line, adding to them and touching them up as 
experience suggested, rather than to describe from some vision 
once and for all time. He anxlyzes the typhoid that visited 
Ghent during the famine as if he were lecturing to a clinical 


Contrast this with the picture of Ugolino and his children, as 
free from little prettinesses as Mr. ‘Taylor himself could wish it, and 
note how very differently Dante conceived the human incidents ofa 
death agony. ‘Gaddo threw himself stretched out at my feet, 
saying, ‘My father, why dost thou not help me?’ Therewith he 
died, and as thou seest me 1 saw the three fall down one by one 
between the fifth day and the sixth.” In the whole passage 
the thought of physical suffering is consciously subordinated to 
the grief of father and children looking on one another’s pain, 
Mr. Taylor is quite capable of transferring a portrait of this sort 
in softer colours to his own canvas. His sketch of Ukenheim 
with the dead children, ‘‘ each with its arm about the other’s 
neck,” contains some of his most powerful writing. In describ- 
ing the great common-places of life and death, the pen easily 
becomes familiar with a terrible pathos. But because all had 
been worked out intellectually, the unpleasant hospital diagnosis 
is added, and the sense of pity is stifled in repulsion. ‘Take, 


| respect. Even among his lyrical pieces there are scattered 


Yet never two of them can see together, 
Or gather them, and balance what he sees 
To make up one account; a mind it is 
Accessible to reason’s subtlest rays, 


It is an army with no general, 
An arch without a key-stone.” 

The excellence of this portrait lies, however, chiefly, we 
believe, in the fact that it is rather modern than medimval. It 
is the description of a talker at a London dinner-table ; and the 
same man educated at Paris in the fourteenth century would have 
had, of course, the same qualities of mind, but would have 
impressed his contemporaries differently ; would have received 
in his own despite some systematic training; would have chosen 
the most worthless of scholastic theories, and referred everything 
to it; would have been more disputatious, less glib cf speech, 
and more ostentatiously arrogant than Lois de Vaux is assumed 
to be. It is characteristic of Mr. Taylor that having given this 
clever psychological sketch he never vindicates it by introducing 
the man. Shakespeare dealt very differently by Polonius. Nor 
is Philip van Artevelde himself life-like or genuine. It was no 
vulgar conception to make a man emineutly reflective and 
dispassionate the hero of a revolutionary crisis, with a foresight of 
the miseries that are gathering around him, with an intel- 
lectual contempt for the agents he is forced to employ, and 
yet going on calmly to the end, because he has a heart to 
feel for his fellow-citizens and a will to achieve what his reason 
tells him to be best. But to make such a character probable 
might have tasked Shakespeare. We are haunted throughout by 
a sense that Artevelde in action is the unreal creature of dreams, 
and that if such a man could have seen the need of great strokes, 
and thought, and thrown himself into heroic situations, he 
would yet have been helpless at the moment of emergency, as 
Mr. Kinglake assumes of Louis Napoleon. ‘The real Philip was 
a soldier by training, and must have been more or less a 
demagogue by profession. Mr. Taylor's hero is one in his own 
language of the singular few ° 

“ Who, gifted with predominating power, 
Bear yet a temperate will and keep the peace.” 

Such a man in actual life might command the reverence of a 
small circle of friends, who perpetually wonder that he is not 
placed; but he could never have swayed a Flemish mob to and 
fro by overpowering personal ascendancy. On the other hand, 
as Philip van Artevelde is too finely tempered for his work, Dun- 
stan in ‘‘ Edwin the Fair” is too gross. The man who could con- 
trive an imposture with a swineherd would never have had the 
faith that shook England or the brain that governed it. We 
may notice in passing that Mr. Taylor’s dramas are remarkable 
for small inaccuracies of historical detail. He covers England 
with monasteries at a time when there were only two in the 
land, transports Benedictine monks to Byzantium, makes the 
Greek clergy talk Latin, and transfers the Iconoclastic con- 
troversy from the eighth and ninth centuries to the twelfth. 
These are small points, but they are traits of an artist who is 
perpetually outside the times he is painting. 

As a lyrical poet, Mr. Taylor is consciously antiquarian. The 
songs of the Elizabethan dramatists appear to have been his 
real models, though in “ Edwin the Fair,” he has once or twice 
parodied the Anglo-Saxon lays. The quaint antitheses of the 
Shakespearian poem undoubtedly lend themselves to abstract 
thought, but the want of passion or vivid pictorial power comes 
out all the more markedly. Mr. Taylor has caught one antique 
peculiarity, and perpetually aims at an effect of mystery by hinting 
instead of speaking out clearly. Thorbiorga’s lay about the sea- 
wolf, the most spirited of all, is still an unsounded depth to us. 
But generally there is a want of simplicity about the songs and 
scattered stanzas, and they sound like the notes of a mocking- 
bird, which we only half admire because we judge them as an 
illusion. What, for instance, is the meaning of Tribolo’s song in 
“ A Sicilian Summer” ?— 

“ Stand aside, the world is wide, 
There's room for folly and place for pride. 
Which is which ? 
Quoth the poor to the rich.” 

This is neither excitement, feeling, nor yet with the true 
| ring of a Shakespearian snatch. Yet we would not willingly part 

from Mr. Taylor in any seeming unkinduess. We are half 
inclined to believe that he might have been greater as a prose- 
| writer than as a poet; but he is at least a master of the 
mechanism of verse, and whenever we seem to distinguish the 
man from the poet, he inspires something like admiration and 
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here and there some stanzas which the world will not- willingly 
let die. We quote one of the most complete from “ Philip van 
Artevelde ”:— 


“ Quoth tongue of neither maid nor wife, 
To heart of neither wife nor maid, 
‘Lead we not here a jolly life, 
Between the shine and shade ?” 


“ Quoth heart of neither maid nor wife, 
To tongue of neither wife nor maid, 
‘Thou may'st, but I am worn with strife, 
And feel like flowers that fade.’ ” 





A DIPLOMATE’S RESIDENCE IN PERSIA. 
Mx. Eastwick has not produced the work which was expected at 
his hands, or anything half so good, but the Diplomate’s Resi- 
dence in Persia is a fair enough book of travels. Its author 
lived three years at Teheran and in Khorasan, as Secretary of Le- 
gation, and Chargé d’Affaires, was, as he hints pretty frequently, 
a favourite with the Court, certainly carried through a negotiation 
of great importance both to politics and commerce, and knows 
Persian, we believe, as it is very rarely known either by diplo- 
matists or travellers. He might have given us a work of the 
highest interest, an account of the last of the untrammelled Asiatic 
despotisms, of the mode in which it works, the instrumentality 
it employs, of the strange system of administration through the 
Royul clan, almost all first-class appointments being given to the 
Shah’s blood relatives, and of the compensations which render that 
system endurable by a semi-civilized people. The authority of the 
Mogul is gone, and that of the Brother of the Sun is supported 
by foreign bayonets, Burmah is a province, and Cochin China 
almost a dependency, while the Sultan is compelled to act subject 
to the criticism of a knot of unsympathizing but all powerful 
European strangers. The Shah alone remains, in domestic affairs 
at all events, an unfettered Asiatic monarch, able to take life 
without apology,—Mr. Eastwick almost saw an instance of the 
kind,—destroy a city without reason assigned, or attempt a con- 
quest withgit calling it either an “execution” or a “ material 
guarantee.” Some idea of the way in which that ancient system 
of Government works, of its effect upon the people, of the 
resources it leaves, or creates, or destroys within a State 
would have been very acceptable, and Mr. Eastwick had 
singular opportunities for inquiry. Mr. Nassau Senior under 
the same circumstances would have exhausted information, 
and given us a picture of Persian political life not to be greatly 
added to for a generation. Mr. Eastwick has chosen instead to 
give us an account of his adventures as a traveller, and we do 
not know that we have any right to condemn his book for not 
being what its author never intended it should be. As a book of 
“travels it is very much too full of half-fretful disquisitions on 
the want of comfort universal in the East, on bugs, and dirt, and 
thievish servants, and petty incidents of rough travel ; but it is 
lively, apparently accurate, and contains some sketches which 
make us grieve over the work the author could, but has not, done. 
Four pages on the discomfort of travelling with invalids from 
Paris to Marseilles are a little tiresome when one wants to hear 
about Persia, but then Mr. Eastwick fully confirms all that has 
ever been said about the beauty of the Mingrelians, and the 
existence of national beauty anywhere is a fact for the 
ethnologist as well as the artist. He says of a Mingrelian 
market, “Except my own and B——’s there was not an 
ugly face to be seen; in respect to beauty it might have 
been a fair of the Olympians, masquerading in rustic guise. 
It was a sight to daze a painter, and to furnish him with models 
for his life.’ That is exceedingly satisfactory, and would have 
been a little more so had Mr. Eastwick told us his ideas of beauty. 
Does he admire brunettes, or blondes, girls with colour, or girls like 
Greek statues, blue eyes or black, full busts, or figures which poets 
call etherial and other mortals scraggy? One does not realize how a 
girl looks who would have become “a fair of the Olympians,” 
for though Venus was admired there and Hebe, so also was Juno, 
whom we take to have been what elderly men call a fine woman, 
and Minerva, who must have been slightly gaunt. The beauty, 
it seems, extends to the male sex also, for there was a butler who 
perpetrated small thefts, but nevertheless realized Mr. Kastwick’s 
idea of Adam. He rises, however, into a more serious, but not, 
perhaps, more interesting, tone when he speaks of the Russian 
hold upon the Caucasus ; and his remarks, though like everything 
else in the book too short and too sketchy, are full of information 
and sense. He believes that the army in the Caucasus consists 
of about 180,000 effectives, who garrison all important points and 





* A Diplomate's Residence in Persia. 


By E. B. Eastwick, F.RS. 
Elder, and Co. y wick, F.R.S, 


London: Smith, 


fill four camps, organized with a view to the control of as 
divisions of the country, but holds that the Czar is stil] only ; 
military possession, and cannot rely with certainty even pa ‘ 
own military organization. He affirms, moreover, the po 
view of the military importance of the Caucasus, which, he sa 
is worth the three millions sterling per annum which it Costs the 
invaders, as a vast Gibraltar, an impregnable fortress, Whengg 
Russia may, if she can but conciliate the Caucasians, advanee ty 
the conquest of Western Asia. 

It is in Persia itself that the diplomatist is most interes 
and his account of Teheran, one of the thousand cities of thy 
East about which Europeans have been deluded for a Century, ig 
entirely new. ; 

“There is nothing very impressive in the appearance of Tehrap, 4 
city of 100,000 inhabitants, living in mud houses, and packed Within 
mud wall, twenty feet high, and four miles in circumference, Cannot be 
a very striking object. Neither are the environs very attractive, 4 
wide, stony plain, with mud-built villages here and there, and Without 
lake, or stream, or forest, but studded with long lines of cireular pita 
the shafts to the great subterraneous watercourses, on which in thy 
region the life of animal and herb is altogether dependant, cannot ¢ 
itself be very captivating. ‘he one feature of the landscape that rivet, 
attention is the gigantic range of the Elburz mountains, ten thousanj 
feet high, which runs like a wall of the Titans to the north-east of thy 
city, and terminates in the stupendous peak of Demavend. The yay 
height of Demavend, 22,000 feet, is increased by a singular tiara ¢ 
clouds, shaped like the triple top of a Buddist temple, which almog 
always crowns its summit, and links, as it were, earth to heave, 
Another, but far lower range of mountains, commencing about fog 
miles to the south-east of Tehran, runs up and seems to join that of the 
Elburz. At the southern extremity of this range are the ruins of th 
once celebrated city of Rhé, or Rhages, to the fall of which Tehran yy 
doubt owes its rise. Close to these ruins is the sacred shrine and village 
of Shah Abdul Azim, whose gilded domes shine out from a green cluster 


of trees. This village, and the Kasr i Kajir, or “ castle of the Kajin» 


built at the extremity of low ridge, running from the foot of the Elb 
to the north of Tehran, are the only picturesque objects in the plain,” 


It is a strange fact, one almost inexplicable on any ordinary 
theory of mankind, that Asiatics have almost ceased to buildnew 
cities. Pekin is a palace surrounded by huts, but Shanghai is q 
collection of huts without the palace; the people of India built 
Delhi and Benares, but native Calcutta is a congeries of mat 
hovels, and mud arcades, and a few ugly barracks interspersed; 
Madras is a stinking village ou a vast scale, and Bombay owe 
what of beauty it has to the sea and the undulations of the island, 
Baghdad is in ruins, and native Constantinople never improves, 
while travellers deplore the fading glories of the oldest city on 
earth, the one place which makes a Mussulman doubt whether 
Paradise is a gift to its citizens. It is not that one city is 
ruined and another takes its place; there are the ruins sure 
enough, but the revival is still toseek. Is the quantity of human 
energy a fixed sum of which Europe and America have absorbedthe 
whole, or is wealth really receding from all Asia except Bengal, or 
are the inhabitants stricken with an idea that their empires are 
doomed, and they only encamped withinthem? Travellers say itis 
all despotism; but under what form of government was Delhi built, 
or Palmyra, or Nankin, or any one of the myriad cities of Asia 
in which the owls and the jackals now hold rival revel? Bad 
government isit? Rome exists. Failing population? There is 
Dublin. Age? Parisis older than Mohammedan Constantinople, 
and was a city before Baghdad. The problem of the East seems 
on every side insoluble, yet till we discovgr it half the power of 
the human race must continue thrown away. Europe conquers, 
but does not use either the governing power of the Turk, or the 
subtly constructive intellect of the Arab, or the metaphysical 
keenness of the Bengalee, or the industrial force of the China 
man. Suppose Persia submerged, who would miss the Persians? 
yet they must have their place, not only among human beings but 
in the forces which remodel the world, and that place is not guano, 
else why the Iranian desert? The mission in Teheran is not 
apparently a very comfortable residence, the British Government 
preferring to spend tens of thousands in Paris, where diplomacy 
does not depend on appearances, rather than tens of hundreds in 
Teheran, where it does. Sir Gore Ouseley, having lived among 
Asiatics as a river hawker, and consequently knowing something 
about them, built a good brick house on property generously taken 
from somebody else by the Shah, Ahab fashion, and any suc- 
ceeding Minister who wanted more room added a mud hut. In 
these annexes live secretary, doctor, attachés, couriers, and the 
rest of the mission “family,” the higher members of whom all 
dine together by order as in a mess, an arrangement which has 
advantages, but which can only succeed perfectly if all the mem- 
bers are on good terms, if all are tolerably similar in habits, if 
all approve the life of barracks, and if all are vowed to celibacy, 
conditions which concur, perhaps, once in two centuries. Amuse- 
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ents appear to be very few, and excitements consist in fighting 
w pelping other missions, and carrying on intrigues in the Shah's 
part and sometimes in private households. Life, however, is 
yaried by missions such as the one upon which Mr, Eastwick was 
gent to Khorasan, apparently to pacify the people, who had an 
jdea that the British were urging Dost Mahommed to attack 
Herat,—an idea, by the way, better founded than Mr. Eastwick 
appears to think,—and that therefore the best thing they could 
rs was to kill all accessible Britons. Mr. Eastwick travelled 
through Khorasan, and theugh he avoids general descriptions 
with annoying care, relates some facts of considerable interest. 
He visited the turquoise mines, of which, however, he tells us only 
that they are let by contract, saw Meshed in a haze which pre- 
vented his describing it, and was actually taken by the Governor 
into the Mosque of Riza, in Meshed, a place probably never 
entered by any other European. It is exceedingly well described, 
put we have room only for one more extract. It is an account 
of the Shah’s jewel-room, of one of those scenes which used to be 
seen by the travellers of three hundred years ago, and which gave 
rise to many of the inflated stories of Oriental magnificence. 

“Jn such a show of gems as seemed to realize the wonders of 
Aladdin's lamp, the eye was too much dazzled and the memory. too con- 
fused for description to be possible. But I remember that at the back 
of all was the Kaianian crown, and on either side of it two Persian 
lambskin caps adorned with splendid aigrettes of diamonds. The crown 
itself was shaped like a flower-pot, with the small end open, and the 
other closed. On the top of the crown was an uncut ruby, apparently 
without flaw, as big as a hen’s egg. In front of the crown were dresses 
covered with diamonds and pearls, trays with necklaces of pearls, rubies 
and emeralds, and some hundreds of diamond, ruby, and turquoise rings. 
In front of these again were gauntlets and belts covered with pearls and 
diamonds, and conspicuous among them the Kaianian belt, about a foot 
deep, weighing perhaps eighteen pounds, and one complete mass of 

Js, diamonds, emeralds, and rubies. Still nearer to us stood a 
drinking bowl completely studded with enormous jewels, a tray full of 
foreign orders set in brilliants, and in front of all lay a dozen swords, 
one or two of which are worth a quarter of a million each. Along with 
these were epaulettes covered with diamonds, and armlets so contrived 
that the brilliants revolved and kept up a continual shimmer. 

The value of the whole of these jewels is estimated at from six 
to seven millions, but we strougly suspect that sum is made up 
dy the unreal estimates put upon jewels like the “Sea of Light,” 
which are quite unsaleable, and that the real market value would 
be much less. The treasure in specie Mr. Eastwick does not 
appear to have seen, though there generally exists in the 
East some hoard of the kind kept by the Royal house against an 
evil day. Almost the whole of this treasure has been collected 
by plunder, taken from the great servants of the Crown, who 
again acquired the jewels as bribes. 

Mr. Eastwick’s book is worth reading, but we wish he would 
turn his wide knowledge to more definite purpose, excise the 

g purp 
details of travel, and give us a work on Persia, instead of some- 
what thin sketches of his personal adventures there. At present 
popular knowledge upon Persian life, manners, and ideas, is 
bounded by the cover of *‘ Hajji Baba,” and of Persian politics 
y a ) I 

nobody out of the Foreign Office and the India House has an 

y g y 
knowledge at all. 


MR. JEVONS’S LOGIC OF QUALITY.* 

Tuts little book is-original and ingenious. But we are inclined 
to think, though it is a reaction in the right direction from the 
attempt to turn logic into a quantitative and numerical science, 
it is a reaction not carried far enough; and that the whole very 
ingenious symbolic apparatus by which Mr. Jevons (like Mr. 
Boole and Mr. De Morgan, though with a difference) professes 
to churn our premisses into true conclusions, is a mistake rest- 
ing on a false psychology, and, moreover, on a false psy- 
chology the error in which Mr. Jevons had half discovered. 
He remarks very truly that when the mathematical logicians try to 
“quantify the predicate,” as it is called, and command us to state 
whether, when we say ‘Friendly societies are enemies of the 
poor,” we mean “ Friendly societies are some enemies of the poor,” 
or “ Friendly societies are ali [the only] enemies of the poor,”"— 
they ask you in some measure an irrelevant question, since you 
were not wishing to say anything about the numerical proportion 
between the whole number of the injuries of the poor and the 
particular injuries called “friendly societies,” but were only 
wishing to identify the two ideas “friendly societies” and 
: injurious to the poor.” Mr. Jevons sees this, and excludes 
quantity” from his logic altogether, basing his whole system 
on the identity of idea intended to be asserted between the 
subjeet and predicate of the sentence. 








* Pure Logic; or, the Logic of Quality apart from Quantity. Mi ti manshe on 
Boole's system and on the relation of Logie aud Mathematics. by W. _— 
M.A. London: Stanford. 





Now we go heartily thus far with Mr. Jevons, but we go further. 
If he is right in taking psychology as his guide in rejecting,—in the 
first instance at least,—the forcing of a qualitative assertion into 
a quantitative form,—if he is right in rejecting that construc- 
tion of the sentence, “cows are ruminating animals,” which 
takes into account how many ruminating animals there may 
be, and whether cows exhaust the whole class, or only a part 
of it,—he is right only on the psychological ground that the 
meaning of the speaker in affixing a predicate is to attach a 
quality to the subject, and not to discriminate it numerically in 
the class to which the predicate belongs. But on exactly the 
same grounds Mr. Jevons’s own definition of the scope of his own 
logic may be quite as severely criticized. “A proposition,” he 
says, “is the statement of the sameness or difference of the mean- 
ing of two terms,” which comes, perhaps, a little nearer the 
mark than the quantitative logic, but applies really to very few 
propositions indeed,—to none, strictly speaking, but defining pro- 
positions. When we say “ Friendly societies are injurious to the 
poor,” this is certainly no statement of the sameness of the meaning 
of the two terms “ friendly societies’ and “injurious to the 
poor.” Mr. Jevons’s definition really only applies to such pro- 
positions as “A right-angled triangle is a triangle which has 
one of its angles a right angle.” Even mathematical pro- 
positions do not come within his definition, for when we say 
1+3=2+2, we do not mean to state the sameness between the 
ideas ‘‘1+3” and “equal to 2+2” (which should be the pre- 
dicate), but to assert the equivalence between 1+3 and 2+2. 
And again, when we say, “ The rose is red,” we do not mean to 
assert the sameness of meaning between the two terms, “rose” 
and “ red,” but to bring forward a certain attribute “red,” which, 
on analysis, we find in the substance “rose.” The truth is, that 
if we follow the psychological clue Mr. Jevons has taken hold of 
and then thrown away for the sake of an algebraic churn, there 
would be, not one logic of quality, and one of quantity, but 
as many logics of quality as there are proper categagies to predi- 
cate—quantitative equality or inequality being, of course, one of 
them. These differences of kind will probably be found to cling 
to the copula, as the word which properly relates the two 
members of the sentence,—“is” being the natural copula for re- 
lating substance and attribute,—“ equals,” ‘‘ exceeds,” or “falls 
short of,” being the true relating words in the mathematical 
sciences, and not properly a mere part of the predicate, as they 
are generally represented to be,—and causative verbs being the 
true copula in all propositions asserting a cause, like “ Brutus 
killed Cesar.” This last sentence would be analyzed, according to 
Mr. Jevons’s definition, into the assertion that Brutus is the name 
of the person who killed Cesar. But that is not the real drift of 
the predication at all, which assumes Brutus to be otherwise 
known, and then asserts that a certain action went forth from him 
as cause, which ended in Cesar’s death. The logicians, in trying 
to make ‘is ” the only copula of all sentences, generally manage 
to substitute the corpse of the thought for its living meaning. Mr. 
Jevons is committed to theidea that every predication is, primarily, 
an assertion of the sameness of meaning between the terms which 
constitute the subject and the predicate—a theory which obliges 
you to bundle half the drift and flow of the thought into the 
predicate, and so to get not a current, which almost all thought 
is, but two standing pools, connected by a sort of canal in the 
shape of the monotonous little auxiliary verb. We have long 
been persuaded that that “ logic of quality,” which reduces every 
sentence to the same type, is a mere parody on thought, not a 
true analysis of it; and therefore, much as we admire Mr. 
Jevons’s originality and ingenuity, we think he has missed the 
road, almost as soon as he had found it, in his delight at the 
invention of a new calculus of quality. 

We cannot in these columns pretend to go any deeper into the 
questions Mr. Jevons has raised ; but we must call the attention 
of metaphysicians to the very acute remarks on the relation of 
mathematics to logic, and especially on the common mistake 
about the “ unit” of mathematics, in which we cordially agree 
with him. 
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A Catalogue of the Antiquities and Works of Art Exhibited at Iron- 
mongers’ Hall, London, in May, 1861. Part I. Compiled by a Com- 
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numerous illustrations. London. 1863. A most sumptuous publica- 
tion, and admirably executed, but it is not easy to see the object of 
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very little archwological value, as bronze figures of Frederick the 
Great and of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Undertones. By Robert Buchanan. 


them in modern fashion—in putting, as he says, ‘‘ certain tentative in- 

terpretations on ambiguous myths.” No one, however, can deny that 

this volume is one of great promise, and that Mr. Buchanan is more than 

a mere versifier. The poem entitled “Pan” is one of much beauty, 

whatever may be its meaning. We quote a few lines from “ Pene- 

lope ” :— 

“T am not young and beauteous as of old; 
And much I fear that, when we meet, thy face 
May startle darkly at the work of years, 
And turn to hide a disappointed pang, 
And then, with thy grave pride, subdue itself 
Into such pity as is love stone-dead. 
But thou, thou too, art old, dear lord—thy hair 
Is threaded with the silver foam—thy heart 
Is weary from the blows of cruel years ; 
And thou wilt need a tender woman’s hand 
To smooth the salt blood to a settled peace.” 

Self-Love and the Morals of the Future. By O. F, Routh. (W. Free- 
man).—In this well-written and temperate, though rather dull pamphlet, 
the utilitarian theory of morals is advocated. The only foundation of 
natural morality, says Mr. Routh, is self-love, or the regard which a 
man has for his own happiness during the whole period of his existence, 
and natural morality is the proper preparation of the mind for the re- 
caption of the nobler sentiment of religion. At present teachers dis- 
dain to make boys moral unless they can ground their morality on the 
highest motives, but those who are deaf to such appeals might yet have 
listened to the voices of worldly shame, prudence, and self-love; and 
when decency of conduct is once attained many of the motives which 
estrange human beings from Christianity vanish at once. “ Man’s 
actual nature and constitution,” says Mr. Routh, “must be studied and 
consulted as the first step to his spiritual elevation.” 

Counsel and Comfort Spoken from a City Pulpit. By the Author of 
“ Recreations of a Country Parson.” (Strahan and Co.)—These ser- 
mons are very like the author's essays. Some rather striking little 
incident or expression is seized at the commencement, and explained, 
and turned about, and insisted on with extreme diffuseness, after which 
the preacher glides into his subject, which he treats in orthodox fashion, 
but without a spark of originality or power. He tells us in the intro- 
duction that articles for Fraser are a recreation, but what he writes 
for the pulpit is work. ‘ His first and best thoughts go THERE.” 
But we doubt whether Mr. Froude, when he reads this volume, will not 
congratulate himself that he gets the second thoughts. For ourselves 
we think this book proves the truth of the old proverb—second thoughts 
are best. 

Letters on Clerical Subscription to the Editor of the “ Kendal Mercury.” 
By a London Congregational Minister. (Reprinted for private circula- 
tion.) —No praise can be too high for the spirit in which these letters are 
written. Their moderation and charity are remarkable. But we con- 
fess that we have failed in perceiving what it is the writer proposes 
either to the Church of England or to himself. He sees, as every one 
must, that the great obstacle in the way of those who would relax the 
terms of subscription is the determination of the two extreme parties— 
the Tractarian and Evangelical—to have dogmatic teaching of some 
sort,—their own if possible, but if not, then that of the rival party 
rather than none. And then he says that the Church longs for a union 
in which opinions shall have less power, and the souls of men shall be 
drawn together in the deep feelings which bind them to God and 
Christ. Therefore we gather that he approves the aims of those who 
would relax subscription, But then immediately he asks whether the 
State can ever legislate for the Church so that her noblest life may de- 
velop itself with sufficient freedom ; and, as we understand him, hints 
that he thinks the State cannot. This would be an argument against 
the existence of a national Church, and a very fair argument ; but 
surely the conclusion should have been stated more definitely. 

Letters on the Laws of Primogeniture and Entail. (Alexander Ireland 
and Co.)—The publishers have issued in the form of a pamphlet a 
series of letters on these important topics. That by Mr. Rogers, the 
Oxford Professor of Political Economy, is the most remarkable, with the 
exception of a letter to Mr, Cobden by Mr. Henry Tupper, of Guernsey. 
This letter-writer alone treats the well-worn subject from a somewhat 
new point of view. Historically, we believe his notion that the law of 
primogeniture was a device to keep the land in the hands of Normans, 
i.c., not merely Normans by blood, but Normans actually holding land 
in Normandy, to be unsound. It was an attempt to maintain a perma- 
nent militia as a defence, not more against foreign invasion than against 
rebellion. This, however, is a point of merely antiquarian interest. But: 
the Norman law of primogeniture, which gave the eldest son only the 
primum patris feudum, certainly obtains to this day in the Channel 
Islands, where the eldest son takes not all the land, but only a rather 
larger share of it than his brothers. And it is difficult to know how to 
attribute to any other cause the unquestionable fact that Jersey and 
Guernsey support without difficulty nearly three times the population 
per acre which the Isle of Wight supports. Even under the French 
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has, we think, made a mistake in taking classical subjects and treating 


higher price and commands a higher rental than in England. Andi, 
is the case not only with peasant properties, but with what we shoulg 
call small estates here, as any one may prove by taking up a Provincial 
French paper and looking at the upset prices at which such estates are 
put up to auction. 

A Guide to Geology. By John Phillips, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S,, F.Gs 
Professor of Geology, in the University of Oxford. (Longman and Co} 
The School Manual of Geology. By J. Beete Jukes, M.A, PRS. 
(Adam and Charles Black.)—The value of the first of these Works, 
which has been before the public thirty years, is very well known, byt 
it has a formidable competitor in the manual of Professor Jukes 
Dealing much more curtly than his predecessor with the Subject 
of lithology, he has more space for detailing the changes of the 
earth’s surface. His book is therefore far more readable than Py, 
fessor Phillips,’ and better adapted for schools. For older persons who 
are beginning the study, and choose , to begin with a very elementary 
manual, the Oxford guide may, perhaps, be preferable. 

Scenes from the Drama of European History. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. (Virtue Brothers and Co.)—Mr. Adams has chosen his Sceneg 
on the whole judiciously, and written his narrative pleasantly, And 
though, of course, a work of this kind makes no pretence of reconsider. 
ing the original authorities, the standard histories and biographies hayg 
been carefully collated. The difficulty was, as it seems to us, thy 
selection of the scenes, so as to avoid servilely copying the numeroy 
other works of this nature. You cannot invent new turning-points jy 
the world’s history. Accordingly, when Mr. Adams leaves the beaten 
track, it is a little hard to see why he chose that particular scene morg 
than any other, — why, for instance, the siege of Orleans or the battle of 
Malplaquet, The student who wishes “to obtain a knowledge of the 
leading events of European history” will be puzzled by much that My, 
Adams dilates on, and also by much which is conspicuous by its absence, 
But though not quite what the author fancies it, it is a capital book to 
attract the attention of boys to historical subjects. , 

St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. A Memoir of his Life and Missiog, 
By James Henthorne Todd, D.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. (Hodges, Smith, and Co.)—This elaborate volume is every- 
thing except a history of St. Patrick, which is not, perhaps, altogether 
the fault of the writer, for the history of the Saint is one great contro. 
versy. The effect, however, on the reader’s mind remains the same— 
that every incident in the book is only a more or less probable 
hypothesis selected out of some half a dozen other rather less probable 
hypotheses. A biography of that sort is not pleasant reading, but Dr. 
Todd’s handsome volume has nevertheless its attraction for students. It 
is a mine of learning on early Irish history, the early Irish Church, the 
Irish languages, and Irish antiquities. . Controversial in tone, its temper 
and moderation are throughout admirable, But it is, perhaps, open ta 
the charge of leaning unduly towards theories which tend to establish 
the alleged antagonism between the Church of the Irish and the Chureh 
of the Pale—an antagonism which was real enough, no doubt, but had, 
we think, little reference to the Papal supremacy. Dr. Todd’s book is, 
we repeat, entirely to be recommended to students of Irish history and 
antiquities, but a popular biography of the Saint free from supersti- 
tious tales has yet to be written. 

Songs from Fairyland, and other Poems. (Whittaker and Co.)—Some 
few of these poems are reprinted from /fousehold Words and All the 
Year Round; others from a volume published by the author in 1860. 
Fire or vigour must not be looked for in them ; but pious, gentle senti- 
ments, or pleasing fancies about flowers and fairies, are expressed in 
pure, unaffected English, and with real taste and feeling. The versifi- 
cation is always good. 

Christian Sanctity. Four Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By James Russell Woodford, M.A, (Macmillan and Co.)— 
These are very far above the average of sermons. Perhaps that on “The 
Christian Teacher ” is, however well suited to the audience to which it 
was addressed, a little too professional in its aim to commend itself to 
the general reader. But it is much to be able to say that every one of 
these compositions has a leading idea in it, original, and thoroughly 
worked out; while the style sometimes rises nearly to eloquence, and 
is always scholarly, The references to the peculiarities of the thought 
of the day on religious subjects also seem to us particularly well 
managed. 

The Comprehensive English Dictionary. By John Ogilvie, LL.D. 
(Blackie and Son. )—Based on Dr. Goodrich’s abridgment of Webster, it 
is enriched from the well-known Imperial Dictionary, with many 
amendments and illustrations. Its leading feature, however, is the 
great number of scientific terms which it contains, This greatly adds 
to the bulk of the work, without giving to the general reader any- 
thing he wants, as the explanations are much too enrt to enable him to 
understand an allusion to a science of which he is ignorant. There is 
now, however, so very general a smattering of scientific information 
abroad, that a work of this kind may probably supply a real want. Con- 
siderable pains have been taken with the subject of pronunciation, but at 
least so far as the pronunciation of geographical names is concerned 
with no very happy result. Type and paper are excellent. 

The Analogy of Thought and Nature. Investigated by E. Vansittart 
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Hegel as his guide, has first examined the process of thought in our own 
minds, then followed it through the great series of metaphysical theories 
from Thales to our own day, and having deduced a law of thought there- 
from (which we nowhere find categorically stated), he examines natural 
henomena to see whether they have the characteristics which they 
ought to have if produced by a power acting according to this law. 
These characteristics, he says, are that the phenomena should be—1. 
[nities arising from combinations of opposites.” 2. ‘ Constituted by 
ideal judgments, in virtue of which lines of diverse motion are united 
into individualities.” How far this is likely to be a work suited to our 
readers they can best judge, but it should be remembered that the 
extraction of the dogmata from a book on moral science gives no idea 
of its style. The writer is certainly a man of considerable reading and 
thought, and his aim, which is to put religion into fresh harmony 
with science, extremely praiseworthy. 

Filla Norman. By Elizabeth A. Murray. (Hurst and Blackett).—An 
indifferent novel, but a book thoroughly well worth reading. The story 
js used by Mrs. Murray merely as a means for stating in the plainest 
manner the bad side of Melbourne life, and she has done it, if not well, 
at least completely. According to this story society in Australia is ail 
upside down, the Irish rule everything, wealth is the only distinction, 
merchants are swindlers, squatters vulgarians, the people rowdies of a 
bad type. Every man drinks hard, and many of the women emulate 
their example, gentlemen starve, and the classes which prosper do not 
know how to employ their wealth. Society being ruled by poople with- 
out grammar is radically vicious, and respectable women who go out 
are pretty certain to be either seduced or starved, the class who, ac- 
cording to newspapers, hunt for wives finding “housekeepers ” much 
more convenient. Much ofall this is exaggerated, and society is not 
radically bad because gentlemen have to work and working men grow 
rich, but it is to be noticed that rich Australians are very apt to leave 
Australia, and any man who has brains but not sinews, knowledge but 
not the ability to dig, energy but no inclination to break the eighth 
commandment, will do well to read it before he goes to Melbourne. 

Not Quite the Thing. (Chapman and Hall.)—The name precisely 
describes the quality of the book. 

Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge. By Hamilton Aid’. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.)—Captain Aidé has not come up to his own mark in “ Rita,” but the 
plot of Mr. and Mrs, Faulconbridge is original, and would make a capital 
drama. It is the story of a young man, grandson to a wealthy 
country baronet, who, as he believes, seduced his grandmother, 
and who tries to avenge her, and the interest is confined to 
his efforts to achieve this end. His scheme is nothing less than 
tomarry his sister to the baronet’s heir, and so secure to the descendants 
of the seduced girl the property she ought to have received from mar- 
riage. It is well worked out, and the characters engaged are fairly 
described in good easy English which it is pleasant to read. The author 
can, however, do much better than this, and must himself be aware of 
the injustice as well as absurdity of the last scene. A man like Faul- 
conbridge might fling away a baronetcy, but not when he can only do it 
by destroying the only evidence of his own father’s legitimacy. 

Lost Lenore, Edited by Captain Mayne Reid. (C. J. Skeet.)—Captain 
Mayne Reid, in a preface to this novel, calls it ‘‘a diamond of the first 
water,” which he accidentally came across, and which he has only 
polished. His estimate is exaggerated, under any view, and if the 
story be merely a worked-up biography it is a somewhat dull one. If, 
however, it is in any material degree a fiction, Captain Mayne Reid can 
do something he has never yet done, write a story very improbable, yet 
leaving in every page the impression that it is related from memory, not 
created by the imagination. One reads on and on without much inte- 
rest, yet with a curious impression of reading the life of a man who 
actually went through the somewhat tiresome adventures of the Rolling 
Stone. Plot there is scarcely any, any more than there is in real life, 
and the incidents, wild as many of them are, are interspersed with just 
sufficient of the common-place to be as tiresome as a yarn of the kind 
based bya romancing sailor on his own adventures would be. We pre- 
fer Captain Reid in Mexico, but if this be wholly a fiction, it is the 
most artistic thing he has done. 

Gascoyne, the Sandalwood Trader. By R. M. Ballantyne. (Nisbet.)— 
One of those boys’ stories of which the best existing in literature, 
perhaps, is Marryat’s “ Masterman Ready.” This one is full of adven- 
ture, very simply written, and with a very fair moral; and we do not 
know what boys can want more. There are pirates, and sailors, and 
savages, and everybody tries to kill somebody else, but is prevented, 
and the natives are odd and faithful, and the wicked people reform ; 
and there is a sailor to do the comic business, and plenty of narrow 
escapes from wild men and precipices, and rough and ready dialogue, a 
little manufactured, perhaps, as to dialect, but none the worse for that. 
Boys from ten to fifteen will be very glad to read “ Gascoyne,” and will 
look at the coloured lithographs with a proper amount of pleasant fear 
and trembling. We do not know that they can do better; and Mr. 
Ballantyne will certainly do them more good than most of the “ infor- 

mation” crammed into them. 
Soundings from the Atlantic. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. (Sampson 


Low.)—These are papers, we presume, reprinted from the Atlantic 
| and Western Asia, by H. A. Tilley (Longman).—Bible Truths, with Shakespearian 


Monthly, whence the jesting title. They might as well have remained 
in their original form. They contain little of the genius which distin- 











guishes Mr. Holmes’s writings, want even that nutty flavour he can 
give to apparently purposeless writing. The stern character of the 
present contest, a contest in the excitement of which he fully shares, 
seems to have chilled Mr. Holmes’s reflective humour, and perhaps the 
best paragraph in this collection is the following :—“ Heaven is very 
kind in its way of putting questions to mortals. We are not abruptly 
asked to give up all that we most care for, in view of the momentous 
issues before us, Perhaps we shall never be asked to give up all, but 
we have already been called upon to part with much that is dear to us, 
and should be ready to yield the rest as it is calledfor. Thetimemay come 
when even the cheap public print shall be a burden our means cannot 
support, and we can only listen in the square that was once the market- 
place to the voices of those who proclaim defeat or victory. Then 
there will be only our daily food left. When we have nothing to read 
and nothing to eat, it will be a favourable moment to offer a compro- 
mise. At present we have all that nature absolutely demands—we can 
live on bread and the newspaper.” That is an original expression for 
utter earnestness, but one sees that war will go on pretty far before the . 
writer yields, We must, however, make one extract in the old style of 
the—‘“‘autocrat of the break fast-table,” that most charming of monologues, 
It is anew view of the pleasures and annoyances of railway travelling :— 
“A communicative friend is the greatest nuisance to have at one’s side 
during a railroad journey, especially if his conversation is stimulating 
and in itself agreeable. ‘A fast train and a “slow” neighbour,’ is my 
motto. Many times, when I have got upon the cars, expecting to be 
magnetized into an hour or two of blissful reverie, my thoughts shaken 
up by the vibrations into all sorts of new and pleasing patterns, ar- 
ranging themselves in curves and nodal points, like the grains of sand 
in Chladni’s famous experiment—fresh ideas coming up to the surface, 
as the kernels do when a measure of corn is jolted in a farmer’s waggon 
—all this without volition, the mechanical impulse alone keeping the 
thoughts in motion, as the mere act of carrying certain watches in the 
pocket keeps them wound up—many times, I say, just as my brain was 
beginning to creep and hum with this delicious locomotive intoxication, 
some dear, detestable friend, cordial, intelligent, social, radiant, has 
come up and sat down by me and opened a conversation which has 
broken my day-dream, unharnessed the flying horses that were whirl- 
ing along my fancies, and hitched on the old weary omnibus-team of 
every-day associations, fatigued my hearing and attention, exhausted 
my voice, and milked the breasts of my thought dry during the hour 
when they should have been filling themselves full of fresh juices. My 
friends spared me this trial.” 

Viadimir and Catherine. By a Thirty Years’ Resident in Russia, 
(Chapman and Hall.)—A story written apparently to illustrate Russian 
life, and as feeble as such stories generally are. It does illustrate it, 
however, and people who can bear being informed instead of amused 
will find some very suggestive sketches. This is not bad as an illustra- 
tion of the way things are managed in Russia. Kiev was grievously 
plundered by the monopolists of spirits, who sold in the town for six 
roubles brandy which out of it was selling at two. The inhabitants did 
not dare complain, but the Governor-General had a way of having his 
windows opened early. So “a few days since he entered his study, and 
saw, crawling on the ground,a large crawfish, with a paper label 
attached to its tail. On looking at it he read these words :—‘ The petition 
of the Crawfish of the River Dnieper, to His Excellency the Governor- 
General, Prince Vaselchikoff, &c.—We, the crawfish of the Dnieper, 
most humbly show, that of late so much water has been taken from the 
river by the farmer of the brandy contract for the town of Kiev, for the 
purpose of adulterating the brandy sold in this town, that if he continues 
long at that rate, we the crawfish shall be on dry ground, and no longer 
able to furnish your Excellency with a delicacy of which you are so 
fond; we therefore humbly pray that measures may be taken to put a 
stop to the evil.’” If the crawfish had only had notes for 10,000 
roubles in its mouth the incident would have been an epitome of Russian 
official life. The author is not unfriendly to Russians, particularly the 
new generation, but he either dislikes the Poles or affects to do so, 
and evidently considers the officials an organized gang of plunderers. 
We wish some one would tell the world the sound elements in Russia 
which keep society together and leave the Empire strong. How comes 
it, for example, that amid universal corruption the rich do not defeat 


| the Government altogether? They do in all Oriental countries, but in 


Russia “an order” seems generally obeyed after one fashion or another. 
That is not the case anywhere east of Moscow, the issuing of an order 
being even in China the very smallest part of the process necessary to 
ensure obedience. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

While Exchange Banks and Credit Institutions have 
been established to connect this country financially with 
almost every foreign market, and to give facilities for 
conveying to our shores every description of merchan- 
dise, it is remarkable that as soon as the operation of 
importing is performed the monetary facilities are with- 
drawn. The bill< drawn upon our meiChants mature, 
and must elther be met by the merchant's capital unaided 
or by sales, Thus, when temporarily there is an excess 
of any commodity imported, its price is unduly de- 
pressed, and serious losses are incurred. Ordinary 
bankers and discount houses dislike making advances 
upon merchandise, having no organization for examin- 
ing the goods and correctly estimating their value. What 
they want are good bills, drawn on those who, knowing 
the value, have accepted for a fair advance. Division of 
labour is bere as elsewhere found to be most convenient 
and profitable. : 

To meet this want, which every merchant must ac- 
knowledge, the Warrant Banking Company is formed. 
The business of the Company will mainly consist in 
making advances upon deposit of the staple articles of 
produce, represented by dock warrants or other means 
of absolute assignment, duly inspected and valued on 
behalf of the Company, and with a proper margin to allow 
for depreciation. 

These advances will be made in acceptances by the 
Company of the drafts of its customers, and as every 
bill will represent merchandise readily convertible, and 
be at the same time secured by the whole capital of a 
a powerful Company, the exact position of whieh will be 
patent to all, there can be no doubt that the whole dis- 
count market will be available when it is desired by the 
holder to turn the bill into cash. 

It will be readily apparent that the existence of such 
an institution, while it will be of great service to mer- 
chants, and increase the stability of the entire class, will 
be an equal convenience to bankers and discount firms, 
furnishing them with a class of bills rarely obtainable. 
In order to render the due payment of the Company's 
acceptances certain, the Directors undertake that the 
entire paid-up capital of the Company will be invested 
and, so far as practicable, remain invested in British and 
East Indian Government securities, and upon deposit at 
Call, and it is proposed that the capital thus paid up and 
invested within the first year shall reach the sum of at 
least £200,000. 

The tield which exists for such an undertaking will be 
at once apparent from a glance at the Board of Trade 
returns of foreign imports for the past year, which 
amounted (not to speak of home produce) to over 
£200,000,000. If we estimate the average stock of 
foreign goods held in warehouse, as equal to three 
months’ consumption, it would represent an amount of 
£50,000,000. 

Advances may also be made when deemed advisable 
upon stocks and shares, in permanent undertakings 
Teadily cou vertible. 

A reasonable proportion will always be maintained 
between the extent of business undertaken and the 
called-up capital. Should it be necessary, the latter will 
be increased to one million sterling, to be invested as 
already indicated, simply as a guarantee fund. 

Brancl és will, in due time, be established at Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, &c., &c. 

The Directors will not receive any remuneration until 
the Shareholders have been paid £5 per cent. by way of 
dividend on their paid-up Capital. After payment of 5 
per cent, the Directors will receive one-fith of the net 
profits. 

No promotion-money will be paid for originating this 
undertaking. ‘The preliminary expenses wil be contined 
to the necessary disbursements. 

Prospectuses, and Forms of Application for Shares, 
may be obtained of the Brokers, Bankers, Solicitors, and 
at the Tem; orary Offices of the Company, but no appli- 
cation for Shares will be considered unless a deposit of 
£1 per Share has been previously paid to the Bankers of 
the Company. 

In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit 
will be :eturned without deduction, and should the num- 
ber allotted be less than the number applied fur, the 
payment in excess will be applied towards the balance of 
the deposit, 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To be retained by the Bankers. 
No. To THE Director or THE WARRANT BANKING 
Company (Limited), 
GenTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum 
of £ being a deposit of £1 per share on 
shares in the above Company, I hereby request that you 
will allot me that number, and I agree to become a 
Member of the Company in respect of such shares, or in 
respect of any less number you may allot me ; and to pay 
on allotment the further deposit of £4 per share thereon, 
and I request that my name may be placed on the Regis- 
ter of Members for the shares so allotted. 
Name in full ..00+c.ccccccccccccvece 
Residence ....--secccccccesecseres 
Profession or Business ..«.++..... ° 
Date ....... eeeccccccccvcccccoeces 


USTRALIAN MORTGAGE, LAND, 
and FINANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
First Capital, £500,000. 
DtrecrTors, 

Sir Charles Nicholson, | Henry Jordan, Esq. 
art. R. Stuart Lane, Esq. 

Alderman W. A. Rose, | T. M. Mackay, Fsq. 
M.P. Edward Tootal, Esq. 





David Aitchison, Esq. Sir Henry D. Wolff, 
John Allnutt, Esq. K.C.M.G. 

James Caird, Esq., M.P. Sir Henry E. Fox Young, 
John Gillespie, Esq. C.B. 


Bankers—Messrs. Prescott, Grote, and Co., London. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, and Co., 6 
Victoria street, Westminster Abbey. 


This company receives money On deposit as agents for 
investment on behalf of the lenders on Mortgage of Real 
Estate in Australia for fixed periods of years, and gene 
rally transacts financial business in connection with the 
Avstralian Colonies. 

Interest at the rate of £6 per cent. per annum is al- 
lowed by the Company on deposit for the first six months, 
and will be guaranteed by the Company at the rate of £7 
per cent. per annum during the remaining period of the 
loan, payable half-yearly at the Company's office in 
London. 

The lender will have the option hereafter of exchanging 
his securities for the Company’s Debentures if preferred, 
with Coupons for Interest attached. 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Company's 
temporary Offices, 132 Gresham House, Old Broad street, 
E.C. HENRY N. LONG, See. 


Resets and RIVER PLATE 


STEAMERS. 
KEPLER .. 1,499 tous register .. Captain Carroll. 





COPERNICUS, 1,371 pb eg» Godgoe. 
GALILEO ., 1,525 e oe » Johnson. 
HERSCHEL 1,525 o oe » Bogart. 
NEWTON .. 1,171 . ame 
PTOLEMY .. 1,171 z } Building. 


The KEPLER will be despatched from Liverpool on 
Wednesday, the 6th April, for Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, 
Monte Video, and Buenos Ayres (calling at Lisbon). Has 
good accommodation for passengers. 

Apply to Lamport and Hoxr, 21 Water street, 
Liverpool. 


\ ADAME CAPLIN’S GALLERY, for 
dL Ladies only, is OPEN forthe SEASON. The 
Third Lecture will be delivered on WEDN ESDAY next, 
March 16th, at Three o'clock’ 

58 Berner's street, Oxford street, W. 








“IT WISH I HAD WAITED ![” 


“rWhis is so much nicer than the one I 
d have!” is the exclamation of every one who has 
bought any of the Cuear Imirations of Harper Twelve- 
trees’ Universal Clothes Wringer (Ives’ Patent.) This ex- 
cellent Machine will wring blankets, counterpanes, sheets, 
&c., easier, quicker,and more thoroughly then by the ordin- 
ary old-fashioned wrist-straining and clothes-destroying 
process. Sold by Harper Twelvetrees’ Agents everywhere. 
Price Thirty Shillings, Carriage free from the Manu- 
factory, Bromley-by-Bow, London, EK., if a Post-office 
order be forwarded for the amount. 


OC APTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL 
1c 


PICKLE, 
CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors tothe Queen, 
Soho square, London. 


UININE.—The MEDICAL PROFES- 
SION.—The LANCET—Dr. Hassall and others re 
commend WATERS’ QUININE WINE as an excellent 
and simple stimulant. Manufactured only by ROBERT 
WATERS, 2 Martin’s lane, Cannon street, London, E.C. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 
30s. a dozen. 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


YSPEPSIA.—MORSON'S 

PEPSINE WINE isa perfectly palatable form 
for administering the popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. "ORSON and SON, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s., and 10s, each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 


PERFECT STATE of HEALTH 
may be insured by the occasional use of 
PARR'S LIFE PILLS. 
which may be had for a trifle of any Chemist. 
The BENEFACTOR of the SKIN. 
OLLARD'S PERFUMED 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


No. 1, for toilet purposes, is recommended by all 
medical men as an infullible means of preserving the 
skin in perfect health. Nos. 2, 3, 4, aud 5 are used 
most effectually in all cases of cutaneous eruptions.— 




















i 
[HE AUTOGRAPHIC  mipag 
Contents of No. IIT. R 
To appear on the 15th inst., price 1s, 
A heater from George IV., hon Prize a 
about the Princess Caroline; from the Due D’ Wale, 
the Duke of Wellington, Marshal Bugesnj 
Brannow, Guizot, Thiers, Lord Byron, Gibbon 
historian), Strauss (the author of “ The Life of y > 
Fenimore Cooper, Miss Foote, Madame Ristori aul 
Sketches, with Autograph, by the late Mr. Thactan.” 
Office: 110 Strand. f 


LD HOVE HOUSE 
HOVE, BRIGHTON. 
J. H. HUTTON. B.A, receives into his hong 
TWENTY to THIRTY BOYS—the Sons of Gentle 
—ranging from the age of nine to that of sites 
seventeen years, for the purpose of giving them & 80 e 
English education, classical or commercial. tnd 
He is anxious to prepare pupils for the Oxford 
Cambridge local examinations held in Brighton, 88 cl. 
where, twice @ year. . 
For terms aud references apply as above, 





pate $$ 
i ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, Pa 
ruary, 1864—There will be an ELECTIoy i 

June next, to TWO SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, eg 
tenable as long as the holder shall continue to bea 
member of Marlborough College. Competition for thes, 
scholarships is limited to candidates whose age, on 
Ist of January, 1864, was under 15. Their annual valy 
will be £50 each, and, in the case of a suceessfyl candi. 
date not being a member of the College, @ free noming. 
tion worth £20 will be given. The total ex 
board, lodging, medica! attendanc», é&c., to the holders¢ 
these scholarships, will be—to sons of clergymen, unde 
£5 per annum; to sons of laymen about £20 per annug, 

At the same time there will be an election to ty 
Junior Scholarships, tenable for two years, or till election 
to aSenior S-holarship, each of the annual value of £% 
together with free nomination as above. Competition 
for the Junior Scholarships is limited to candidatg 
whose age, on the Ist of January, 1854, was under 14, 

Another Scholarship, worth £16 a year, will also ly 
filled up in June, confined to the sons of clergymen wh 
have served for five vears as chaplains or missionaries 
within the limits of the late Kast India Companys 
charters. Age of candidates for this scholarship thy 
same as for the junior scholarships, 

Further particulars will be supplied on application tp 
Mr. W. P. Sellick, the College, Marlborough. 


NHANDELIERS in BRONZE a 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRaRy, 
CANDELABRA, MoDERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormola, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, aj 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly far 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights, and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gy 
and Caudles, Table Glass, &. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 lis, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 
All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export,and Furnishing Orders promptly executed 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Room, 

Broad street. Established 1807. 











REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room, 
by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 
tracted from the ‘foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
productive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 
debility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold ty 
Chemists everywhere in bags containing 7lb., 14ib., 2b, 
and upwards, 
Tipman and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, EC. 





EETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL’S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life 
time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, aad 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskells 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderale, 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hil, 
Birmingham. 


EETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford sureet (established, 1820), direct atteation 
to a new and patented improvement in Artificial Teeth, 
by which a GUM-COLOURED ENAMELLED BASEis 
substituted for the metals and soft absorbing agent 
generally used. By this system all Stumps and Loos 
Teeth are carefully protected, avoiding extraction Or aly 
painful operation. They are self-adhesive, defy 
tion, and insure an amount of comfort hitherto uns 
tainable without the use of metals and uusighdy ligs- 
tures. Consultation free. Teeth from 5+. Sets, 5,7 
10and 15 Guineas, For the efficacy and success of this 
system vide ‘Lancet,’ No connection with any one of 
the same name. 


NV R. HOWARD, SURGEOY- 
s\ DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced 2 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures 
They so pertectly resemble the natura) teeth as not to be 
distinguistied from the originals by the closest observer; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be f 
superior toany teeth ever before used. This methoddos 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful on 
tion, aud will support and preserve teeth that are loose,4 

is guaranteed to restore articulation and masticatiol. 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful is 
mastication. c 

52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 














Sold at the depot, 2 Rupert street, Coventry street, W., 
and by all Chemists.—Pamphlets post free. 
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MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. 
sECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 


Diners a la Russe, 


A variety of New Designs in 
SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 








> 
J. and D. NICOLLS’ (COURT 


H. TAILORS) Guinea Waterproof Overcoats aud 
© Guinea Suits of Nicoll Cheviot, for rough or 


the Tw : lag 
.may be obtained at their Establishments 
we, 18, Sol 120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, 


Jondon; and 10 Mosley street, Manchester ; or of their 
Agents throughout the country. 


% ‘TTS 
JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
de for GREENHOUSES. 
Plans and estimates post free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


anena 
JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
J. for CONSERVATORIES. 
Plans and estimates pust free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
J. for FORCING-HOUSES and PITS. 
Plans and estimates gratis. 
6 Baukside, Southwark, London. 














JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
J. for ORCHARD HOUSKS. 
Plans and estimates on applicatiuz 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
® forBATHS and DRYING-CLOSEIS. 
Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
® for HALLS and BILLIARD-ROOMS. 
Estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


J JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
® for OFFICES, WAREHOUSES, and 
WORKSHOPS. 
Plans and Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 








JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
e for CHURCHES, CHAPELS, and SCHOULS. 
Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 
JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
® for LECTURE-HALLS, READING-ROOMS, &c. 


Estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
® for COACH-HOUSES and HARNESS-RUOMS. 
Estimates free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
* Best Material, Moderate Charges, and, when 
fixed by J. Jones’s men, the Effectual Working Guaran- 














6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

® being Always in Stock can, at a very short notice, 

be Sent toany Part, aud men to fix the same if required. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEYPIECES.—Buyers of tle above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEYPIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 1ds. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 
7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 38. to £11; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £13; chimney- 
pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the 
set to £4 4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT 
STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 

The increased and increasing use of Gas in Private 
Houses has induced WILLIAM S. BURTON to collect 
from the various manufacturers in metal and glass all 
that is new and choice in brackets, pendauts, and chande- 
liers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, 
as well as to have some desigued expressly for him. 
These are on SHOW over his TWENTY LARGE 
ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, and purity of 
taste, an unequalled assortment. They are marked in 
plain figures, at prices proportionate with those which 
have tended to make his Establishment the largest and 
most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 12s. 6d. (two 
lights) to £22. 


Was S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINs’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRLNS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


AU-DE-VIE.—Tbis Pure PALE 

BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 1851), 

is very superior to recent importations of Cognac. In 

French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in a case, 39s., railway 

carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained only of 

Henry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, 
K.C., and 30 Regent street. Established 1629. 











JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
* for EVERY PURPOSE, delivered Free to any 
— in England, or Fixed Complete in any Part of the 


. 6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 
JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


® Prices and Illustrated Catalogues, or Plans and 
Estimates Gratis aud Post Free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, Loudon. 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 
BRYANT and MAY’S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
only on the box, afford to lite and property great 
Prot agaiust accidental tires. 
Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 








rh TY * 7 
OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by Keuting’s 
zevges, which are daily recommended by the 
ty—testimonials from the most eminent of whom 
May be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, aud 
feerentens remedy for cough and all disorders of the 
Ungs, chest, and throat. 
ni in boxes, 1s. 14d.; and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
8. each, by ‘f, Keatixa, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Church- 
Yard, London, Svld retail by all druggists, &c. 








INAHAN’S LL WHISKY yv. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. I[t is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England ; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 





CHEAP AND GOOD WINES. 

Offley and Cockburn’s Port, 40s.; Sherries 
from 18s.; and Clarets from 14s. 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the 


MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
CELLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Srores and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 
Export and Borriine VauLTs—15 John street, Crutched 
Friars, E.C., London. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy tor 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, aud as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CU.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 








UVENILE CLOTHING. 
EK. MOSES and SON respectfully call attention to 
theirlarge and well assorted Stock of Juvenile Clothing. 
The newest fabrics are combined with the latest and most 
fashionable designs, and the best workmanship. E. 
MOSES and SON give particular attention to this impor- 
tant branch of their business, and they can with con- 
fidence affirm that the prices are such as must satisfy the 
most economical. 
This department isin a distinct part of the premises, 
= will be found a great convenience for ladies aud 
childreu. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“ KNICKERBOCKER” SUITS, ready-made, or 
made to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


oy TLE ERILE CLOTHING. 
“SPANISH” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 

“BRIGHTON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at EK. MOSES and SON'S. 

UVENILE CLOTHING. 

“ETON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to order, 
at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“HARROW” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON'S, 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“KERTCH” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON'S, 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
a OUTFITS” for all climates at E. MOSES and 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
READY-MADE, or made to order, for all classes 
and all occasions, at EK. MO3ES and SON'S, 
Ready-inade and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, 
Wooilen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
Shoe Makers, and General Outtitters 
for all Classes. 
London Houses : 
City Establishment. 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 


























Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
Tottenham Court road Branch. 
137, 188 Tottenham Court road; 283 Euston road, 
Country Establishment ; 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


E MOSES and SON’S 
e Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Kvening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed uutil 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 
oon Article not approved of will be exchanged or the 
money returned, 

List of prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, 
Fashion-card, and our new Pamphlet, “On Modern 
Costume,” a sequel to “Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 
are celebrated for their superior fit and q ——. Six 
for 39s.; very fine, six fur 45s. Iustructious lor self-mea- 
surement post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


OBERT 8 GARDEN, 
29 Piccadilly, London, 

Invites Inspection of his stock of DOUBLE GUNS, 
BREECH-LOADERS, REVOLVERS, &c.; also his ex- 
tensive assortment of SECOND-HAND SPORLING 
GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices. 


Sporting ammunition of all descriptions. 


mywoO PRIZE MEDALS— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 

rocco or russia silver-fited Ladies’ dressing and writing 

bag. Gentlemen's ditto, The ten guinea silver-titted 

Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut, The 

guinea Tourist’s writing-case, The one guinea travelling 

bag. The guinea dressing-case. 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. James's street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street, 

















STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 





Seventh Edition, 10th Thousand, price 28. 6d. post free, 
32 stamps. 
psesses of the SKIN; a Guide to 
their Treatment and Preveution. Illustrated by 

Cases. By Tos. Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon w the 
Western Dispeusary for Diseases of the Skia, 21a Char- 
lotte street, Fitzruy square. 

“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the 
incurable ciass w the curable.”—Lancet. 

London: T. Ricnagps, 37 Great Queen street, 
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HE LONDON 
HOTEL COMPANY (Limited). 
Capital, £120,000, in 6,000 Shares of £20 each, 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862. 
Deposit, £1 per Share on application and £1 on allotment. 
No call to exceed £3 per Share. 
DIREcTORS. 


Colonel Brownlow Knox, M.P., Wilton crescent, 
Belgrave square, Director of the Alexandra Hotel 
Company. 

Captain Capel Coape, the Army and Navy Club. 

Colonel A. Lowry Cole, C.B., Chairman of the National 
Volunteer Hotel Company, Wimble lon. 

Thomas Cotterell, Esq., Katon square, Director of the 
Bank of Hindustan. 

William Earp, Esq., Washington Hotel, Liverpool. 

Major Wm. Fletcher Gordon, Wilton crescent, Belgravia. 

Charles Heneage, Esq., Director of the Langham Hotel 
Company. 

Patrick Keon, Esq., Talbot terrace, Westbourne Park, 
Bayswater. 

Charies H. Maude, Esq., St. George’s square, Pimlico, 
Director the United Kingdom Electric Telegraph 
Company. 

Charles Ritchie, Esq., Tulse hill, Director of the Queen's 
Hotel, Norwood. 

Thomas Staunton, Esq., Porchester square, Hyde Park, 
Director of the Inns of Court Hotel Company. 

John Evans Tibbs, Esq., Hatton court, Threadneedle 
street, Director of the Staffordshire Rolling Stock Com- 


any. 
Pi London, Liverpool,and Manchester—The 
Alliance Bank (Limited). 


Sonicirors. 


In Tondon—Messrs. Cresley and Burn, 34 Lombard 
street, 
In Liverpool—Messrs. Littledale, Ridley, and Bardswell, 
Brown’s buildings. 
Arcuitsecr.—In Liverpool—J. A. Picton, Esq. 
AvDIToRs. 
Messrs. Edwards and James, Public Accountants, 18 
King street, Cheapside, London. 
Stanley R. Bennett, Esq., Public Accountant, 31 Nicholas 
lane, London, 
Brokers, 
In London—Messrs. Crosley Brotheis, 30 Cornhill. 
In Liverpool—Messrs, Theakstone and Hargreaves, 
Ind:a buildings. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—W. Thompson, E-q. 
Offices—In London, 29 Threadneedle street; in Liver- 
pool—The Washington Hotel. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Liverpool is the port through which the vast passenger 
traffic which exists between this country, America, the 
West Indies, and Canada passes. 

It is obvious, therefore, that first-rate Hotel accommo- 
dation is not only desirable, but absolutely n: cessary ; 
and to supply that requirement the Washington Hotel 
was built within the last two years. It has been designed 
and fitted up on the model of the great American and 
Continental hotels, replete with all the comfort, con- 
venience, and luxury, which modern taste can suggest. 

The Hotel is situate in Lime street, opposite the prin- 
cipal railway terminus, on one of the finest sites in the 
town. It contains about 200 rooms, furnished in the 





and LIVERPOOL 


HE BRISTOL INDIGO BLUE and 
BLACK LEAD COMPANY (Limited). Capital, 


£50,000 in 5.000 Shares of £10 each. £1 per Share de- 
posit on application ; £3 per Share payable on allotment. 
It is not expected that more than £8 per Share will be 
called up, and the remaining £2 per Share will form a 
Reserve Fund. Registered under the Companies’ Act, 
with limited liability, whereby the liability of the Share- 
holders is limited to the amount of their shares. 
DrimecTors. 
George Squier Bryant, Esq., Adderley villa, Clifton, 
Bristol, Director of the Western Waggon Company. 
Matthew Henry Chaffin, Esq., 3 Shawbury villas, Canden 
road, London, N.W. 

John Ellis, Esq. Portland square, Bristol. 

Thomas Green, Esq. (Messrs. Green and Son), St. 
Michael's House, Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Henry Howell Hewlings, Esq., West Clifton, Bristol, 
Director of the Wolverhampton Water Works Com- 

any. 

Sinaey Senagheten, Esq., Portland square, Bristol, Direc- 
tor of the London and South-Western Bank. 

James Perrin, Esq., Temple Cloud, near Bristol, Direc- 
tor of the Bristol and North Somerset Railway. 

BaskERs. 

The Metropolitan and Provincial Bank, Cornhill, 
London. 

The London and South-Western Bauk, Bristol. 

SoLiciTors. 

Messrs. Nokes, Carlisle, aud Francis, 8 Finch lane, 

London, E.C. 

Jonathan Perrin, Esq., 19 Small street, Bristol. 

AuDITORS. 

Messrs. Edwards and James, King street, Cheapside. 

Brokers. 

John Carr, Esq., 1 Warnford court, Throgmorton street, 

London, E.C. 

The Members of the Bristo! Stosk Exchange- 

TEMPORARY OFFICES. 
London—$8 Finch lane, Cornhill, E.C. 
Bristol—2 St. Stephen's street. 
MANUFACTORIES. 
Milk street and Cullow street, Bristol, and St. George's, 
near Bristol. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of taking to 
the old-established Indigo Blue and Black Lead Mauu- 
factory, in Milk street, Bristol, wich the lucrative trade 
attached thereto. This clas; of business is well kuowa 
as being one of the most profitable branches of com- 
merce in the United Kingdom, there being but few 
manufacturers in the trade. 

A large business is now carried on which is capable of 
being greatly increased. The connection is extensive, 
consisting of 2,200 customers in all parts of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and this trade will continue to be 
carried on, aud the compuny be realizing profits from the 
moment of commencing operations. Accounts have 
been carefully prepared of the business now doing and 
of what can be acc mplisked with the increased capital 
of the company, which would indicate that a dividend of 
15 to 20 per cent. may be fairly relied upon, These ac- 
counts can be seen at the works iu Milk street, Bristol, 
or at the offices of the company in London. 

The directors have provisionally contracted for the 
purchase of the valuable property and business on most 
advantageous terms; the freehold premises being ob- 





best style. 

Under the Hotel have been formed ice wells capable 
of storing abont 3,000 tons of ice. These are the only 
public ice wells in Liverpool, and from their position 
can supp'y the whole town. 

The Company has arranged to purchase the lease of 
the Washington Hotel, together with the good-will, stock 
in trade, furniture, and fittings. The ice wells, which 
fre included in the purchase, ave now full, and from that 
source alone the Directors expect that a dividend of £5 | 
per cent. on the capital will be realized. 

{t is intended that the establishment in Liverpool | 
shall be the principal Hotel, and that it shall co-operate 
with the existing Hotels in London, Manchester, aud 
other large towns in the United Kingdom, and also in 
America. , 

As the Hotel is now in full operation and making 
large returns, the delay occasioned by the erection of 
premises and acquiring a business will be avoided. 

The Company will take immediate possession of the 


tained for considerably less than the valuation of an 
eminent London surveyor, no good-will being paid for 
the old-estatlished valuable connection, and the plaut, 
machinery, and stock in trade to be taken only at their 
real value. 

Prospectuses and forms of applications for shares may 
be obtained at the Works, 5 Milk street, Bristol ; of the 
Bunkers, Solicitors, or Brokers, and at the Company's 
Offices in London and Bristol. 


us DISCOUNT CORPORATION 

(Limited). 

84 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000, 
BANKERS. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (limited); 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, aud Co., the Union Bank of 
London. 
Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted, 











premises, and enter at once upon the business, conse- 
quently returns will be made forthwith, and the Direc- 
tors believe that they are not over-estimatiug the profits 
when they anticipate large dividends for the share- 
holders, 

There will be no promotion-money, and the prelimi 
nary _ will be restricted to the amount actually 
incurred. 

If no allotment be made to an app'icant, the deposit 
will be returned in full; and if a less number of shares 
be allotted than are applied for, the balance of such 
deposit will be credited towards the payment on allot- 
ment, 

Plans of the property may be seen at the offices of the 
Company, and also at the Brokers, where prospectuses 
and forms of application for the shares may be had. 


LONDON AND LIVERPOOL HOTEL 
COMPANY (Limited). 
Capital, £120,000, in 6,000 shares of £20 each. 
ForM oF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the London and Liverpool Hotel 
Company (Limited). 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of 
, being a deposit of £1 per share on shares of 
the above Company, I hereby request that you will allot 
me that number, and I agree (according to the form pre- 
scribed by the articles of association) to accept such 
shares, or any less number you may allot me, and I re- 
quest that my name may be placed on the register of 
shareholders for the shares so allotted. 
I am, Gentlemen, 

Name in full .......008.- 
Profession 00 cece ccce 
Address in full . 
DUNS cecccescccovescesss 
This form when filled up and signed by the applicant 
to be left or sent to the bankers, or the Company's offices, 
along with the deposit of £1 per share; the bankers’ 





THE 







and advauces made upon negotiable security. 
Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
the current market rates, aud for longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. 
By order of the Board, 

FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


S° UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT end BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Every | 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie- | 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


A TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. (Penusylvania Division.) 
Coupons due April 1st, 1864, will be paidinu London at 
the Consvlidated Bank (limited), No. 7 Fenchurch street, | 
London, at the exchange of 4s. to the dollar. The | 
coupons will be required to be lodged at the office of the 
compauy two days previously for examination, 
London, 2 Old Broad street, March 5, 18c4. 











ee. 

| THE ALBION BANK (Limite 

Capital, £1,000,000, in 20,000 Shares of £50 ). 

D. it £1 +e Issue, 10,000 Shares, oY each, 

eposi per Share on Applicatiox 

. oe on Py--+ soma rand £4 per Share 
t is not intended to call up wore than £15 

No call will be made for three ae teh Share, 


Three months interval, at least, will allote 
two calls, and no call will excsed £5 por apse, betwea 


To be Incorporated under the Joint-stock ¢. 
Act of 1862, whereby each Shareholder's 
limited to the amount of his Shares. 

P a Directors. 
ames England, Esq. (late of Plymo nal 
House, Upper Clapton. — Springtay 

Thomas Cave, Esq., Sheriff of London and M 

W. F. Masters, Esq. (firm of W. F. 
Newgate market. 

Benjamin Baugh, Esq., Bradford street ‘ , 
heath, Birmingham. > and Bala 

J T. Pritchett, Esq. (firm of J. T. Pritche 
131 Fenchurch street. Mt and Song, 

Thomas Aggs, Esq. (firm of Thomas Aggs | 
Fenchurch street, E.C. SP ent Ge 

Henry Haggard, Esq., 
Cheapside. 

R. F. Potter, Esq. (firm of R. F. 
gate street, 

(A provisional arrangement has been maie f, 
an Old Established Private Bank tyty. 
Bank (Limited), the active partner of which wil is 
the Board as soon as the Directors are om ae 
to contirm the provisional agreement.) : 

BANKERS. 

Bank of London, Threadneedle street. 

The London and Northern Bank, 2 Bank building 
London ; and Newcastle, Leeds, and Huddersfield, * 


OMpani 
liability ig 


iddlesey, 
Masters and Sous) 
’ 


ls 


Banker and Bullion Merchant, 


Potter and Co), 25 New. 


is 
with the Albin 


BROKER. 
James Sepherd, Esq., Auction Mart, 
SoLiciTor. 
G. W. Cuming Dean, Esq., 27 New Broad Street, 
AUDITORS. 
William Cooper, Esq. Public Accountant, 13 Gory 
street, Mausion House. ay 
W. Andrews, Esq., Manager United Kingdom Electyis 
Telegraph Company. ‘ 
SEcRETARY. (pro tem.)—Mr. H. L. Price, 
Temporary Oitices—2 Bank buildings, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

Although the system of joint-stock banking has bee, 
established to meet the requirements of most depart. 
ments of trade, it has not been introduced for the busi. 
ness of the agricultural aud cattle markets of the metro. 
polis; and though the population has doubled within thy 
lust twenty-five years, and consequently the hecessary 
quantity of supplies, yet the whole business, amounting 
to fifteen to twenty millions per anuum, is left in the 
hands of a few private firms. 

The Albion Bauk is introduced to provile increased 
facilities for this trade, by establishing an office in the 
City, as well as at Smithfield, and the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market; and, subsequently, should it be found desirable, 
by opening brauches in the agricultural districts, 

The value of the rapidly-increasing cor:mission basi 
né:s to be transacted by the Albion Bank can be readily 
appreciated by a knowledge that the method in whicd 
dealings are curried on at the Cattle Market constitutes 
the Bank the depository of all the monies passing from 
the buyer to the producer, 

The Directors have entercd into provisional arrange. 
ments by which the advantage of commencing upon an 
established connection, under competent and experienced 
management, will be secured to shareholders from the 
commencement of business, by which they are warranted 
in expecting that they will be enabled to declare a din 
dend during the first year. 

Should no allotment take place the deposits will be 
returned in full. Should a less number of shares be 
allotted than are applied for, the deposit will be made 
available towards the payment on allotment, and the 
balance, if any, returned to the applicant. 

Application for shares may be addressed ty the 
Bankers, Brokers, or Directors of the Company, aud & 
the Secretary at the Offices of the Company. 


£1,000 1 case or pears, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week whilo laid-up by 

Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Aunul 
Payment of £3 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CoxnuILy, Loxvon, E.C. 
MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 

Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail 
way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 
REGENT STREET, and 64 CoRNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 
by special Act uf Parliament, 1849. 


Yes AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all parts of the world. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and other places. 
ASLA.—Ludia, Ceylon, and astern Seas. 
AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&e. ; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 
AMERICA.—States, British America, Havana, Mexico 
West Indies, N. and S. Pucitic, California, British 
Columbia. 











NFURNISHED APARTMENTS to 
LET, consisting of two rooms on the pariour-floor, | 
and extra bed-room, if required. ‘Ihe situation is open, | 
close by the South Kensington Museum, and the rooms | 
are large. | 
Terms, with attendances, £52 per annum. Carpets | 
curtains, aud chimuey glass (all new) may be taken at | 
a Valuation. 

Addres:, R, B, W.,219 Brompton road, 8.W. 





receipt will be either given or sent by post. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Shipping in all its branches. Passages engaged, 
baggage shipped, insurances effected. 

For days of Registry and Tariils, apply at 23 Regent 
street, S.W. ; Chaplin's, Kegeut circus, W.; 150 Leadea 
hall street, 11.C. 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN. 
Established 27 years. 
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HE IATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
T MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
ted under the Companies’ Act, 1862, 
™ be Lneormmits the liability of Shareholders 
: to the amount of their Shares. 
ji Tile.—In consequence of some persons 
Alteration Ot iay the advertisement of this Company 
ery ress registered themselves at the Joint-Stock 
we oP ofice under the title of “ NATIONAL MA- 
ister NSURANCE COMPANY,” such Title is 
i ‘aud tue Directors have substituted the above 
c ‘] 
le £1,000,000, in 40,000 Shares of £25 eaeh. 
First issue, 20,000 Shares. 


are to be prid on application, and £1 10s. per 
Share on allotment. 

ted that more than £5 per Share 

ill be called up. 


DIRECTORS. 


tson, Esq., Messrs. J. R. Thomson and Co., 
ne Cape Town and Dock Railway Com- 


£1 per Sb 


contempla 
It is not - 


Harrison Wa 
Chairman of t! 
pany: ; pena , 
pert W. Barclay, Esq. Messrs. Turck, Barclay, au 
Co., Gresham House. 

Abel Chapman, Esq., Old 
Investment Company. 

HLA. Coffey, Esq., Director of Marine Investment Com- 
pany. 

E. de Pass, Esq., Merchant, 9 Fenchurch street. 

John Downes, Esq. (Messrs. Downes and Scott), Upper 
Thames street. 

C. F. Ellis, Esq. (Messrs. Henry Ellis and Son’, 17 
"Gracechurch street. 

G. Gilbert, Esq. (Messrs. Gilbert, Kerr, and Co.), 3 Ab 


church lane. 

Cornelius Grinnell, ~_. (Messrs. Grinnell, Tinker, and 
Morgan), 7 Leadenhall street. 

A. Jarvis, Esq., Merchant, Director, Standard Bank, 
South Africa. 

Robert E. Shaw, Esq. (Messrs. Shaw, Savill, and Co.), 34 
Leadenhall street. 

M. E. Mavrogordato, Esq. 5 Copthall court, and 
Lioyd’s. 

With power to add to their number. 


Broad street, Director of Marine 


Banxens—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and 
Co., London. 


Sottcirors—Messrs. Sewell, Sewell, and Edwards. 


BROKERS. 
London—Sir R. W. Carden and Sons, Royal Exchange 
buildings. 
Liverpool—Robert Byrne, Esq., Royal Bank buildings. 
Manchester—Charles P. Allen, Esq., India buildings. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—J. 8. Challoner, E3q., Dean street. 
Bristol—Henry T. Chamberlain, Esq. 
Hull—Messrs. Wilkinson and Ingleby, Exchange build- 
ings. 


Leeds—Messrs. Ridsdale and Wailes, Park row. 
SecReTARy (pro tem.)—Mr. W. Distant. 
Avuprrors—Messrs. Cash and Co., Tokenhouse yard. 
Temporary Offices—4 Clements lane, City. 


Notwithstanding the facilities afforded for the forma. 
tion of Joint-Stock Companies by the application of 
Limited Liability, many of our large shipping towus are 
still without any improved means of effecting Marine In- 
surance. 

The vast increase of shipping entering and leaving the 
various provincial ports of the United Kingdom renders 
it very desirable that the inconveniences of the present 
system adopted in such ports for effecting Marine In- 
surances should be obviated, and the same facili- 
ties for insuring afforded as can be obtained in the 
metropolis, 

The Head Office of this Company will be in London, 
but its operations will comprise such towns as Liverpool, 
Bristol, Gloucester, Cardiff, Leith, Sunderland, New- 
caste, and Hull, whose commercial importance affords 
& large and profitable field for Marine {nsurance, and 
from the promises of support which have already been 
received the Directors entertain the greatest confid 


Now ready, price €s., or free by post 6s. 6d., the 
Second Edition of 


AMBLES in SEARCH of WILD 
FLOWERS, and HOW to DISTINGUISH 
THEM. By Marcaret Puives, Author of “ Rambles in 
Search of Ferns,” ‘Rambles in Search of Mosses,” &e. 
With Eighteen Coloured Ilustrations. 
London: Journal of Horticulture and Cottage Gardener 
Office, 171 Fleet street, E..C. 


TH LIBRARY of BOOKS of a Literary 

Gentleman, by order of Executors, to be SOLD by 
AUCTION on March 18, 

Messrs. DEBENHAM, STORR, and SONS beg to 
announce that they have received instructions from the 
Executors of a Gentleman of literary tastes to sell by 
Auction at their Great Metrop >litan Mart, 26 King street, 
Covent Garden, on Friday next, the 13th March, the 
extensive and valuable LIBRARY of about 1,000 
VOLUMES, comprising a complete set of the Parker 
Society's publicat'ons, and other theological works, rare 
archeological works, richly illustrated books, including 
a fine copy of subjects from Bonnington, engraved by 
J.D. Harding, the “ Art Journal,” &c. ; Encyclopedias, 
Dictionaries, Bibles, Atlases, Scott's Novels, and works 
of general information. On view tho day prior to the 
sale, and catalogues forwarded post free on application. 








TRATFORD-ON-AVON TERCEN- 
TENARY FESTIVAL of SHAKESPEARE, 
President—The Eart of Canttsie, K.G., Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 

The following Entertainment will be given in the 
GREAT PAVI!ION, capable of seating 5,000 persons :— 
SATURDAY, April 23rd, Banquet. Tickets, 21s. 
MONDAY Morning, April 25th, “MESSIAH.” 

Served Seats, 21s and 10s. 6d. 

MONDAY Evening, April 25th,CONCERT. Reserved 

Seats, 103. 6d. and 5 


Re- 


v3. 
TUESDAY Evening, April 26th, ““ TWELFTH NIGHT.” 

Reserved Seats, 21s. aud lv. 6d. 
WEDNESDAY Evening, April 

Reserved Seats, 21s. and 10s. 6d. 
THURSDAY Evening, April 28th, “AS YOU LIKE 

It.” Reserved Seats, 21s, and 103. 6d. 

FRIDAY Evening, April 29th,GRAND FANCY DRESS- 

BALL. Tickets by voucher, 21s, 

During the Festival, there will be Readings, Excur- 
sions, &c., and an EXHIBITION of Portraits of Shakes- 
peare and celebrated Actors. 

Trains will leave for London, Birmingham, Leaming- 
ton, aud Worcester at the close of each day's entertain- 
ments. 

Programmes and TICKETS may be had and plans of 
the Pavilion seen atthe Ticket Offices, New place, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and No. 2 Exeter hall, London. 

All orders for Tickets must be accompanied by a 
remittance for the amount. Cheques and Post Office 
Orders should be made payable to Mr. Jonn Dickrr, 
Stratford-on-Avon, or Mr. JowN CaRMICHAEL, No. 2 
Exeter hall, London. 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON FESTIVAL. 
The TICKET OFFICK is now open, aud Members 
of the Committee attend daily to select places for those 
who send remittances by post. 
Cheques and Post Office Orders should be made pay- 
able to Mr. Jonn Dickie, Ticket Office, New place, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
MULREADY EXHIBILION.—An Exhibition of 
the Works of the late William Mulready, Fsq., RA., is 
now OPEN at the Sout: Kensington Maseum, Admis- 
sion on Mondays, Tuesdays, aud Saturdays from 10 «.m. 
till 10 p.m., free; on Wednesdays, Thursdays, aud 
Fridays (students’ day), from 19 am. till s.x p.m., six- 
pence. 
By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 


OLY TECH Nil C. 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 

Varied, novel, and pleasing Lectures and Enter- 

tai t The Pretty Fairy tale of “The Beauty 


27th, ‘* HAMLET.” 














in the success of this undertaking. 
A reference to the following statistics will show the 
Great success which has atteuded undertakings of this 
description when properly conducted, as well as the 
estimation in which their Shares are held by the public, 
notwithstanding the field of operations open to them is 
far more limited than that contemplated by this Com- 
pany:— 

£ £ sd 


lh Mari 25 per Share paid ) , 
stn Marine .. > { are now at asda 
Indemnity ,, .. -. 50 ee 143 0 «0 
London we oe ~~ ee se 48310 0 
Ocean ee eae 1815 0 
Marine ee os « WO wo @ % 0 0 
Thamesand Mersey Marine 2 0 ,, 4, 610 0 


The profits made by Marine Insurance Companies 
Seneraliy, it is well known, are very large, but as some 
time must necessari!y elapse from the magnitude of their 
Operations before the actual amount realized can be 
arrived at, the Directors of the National Provincial 
Marine Insurance Company (Limited) propose to pay 
out of their protits interest not exceeding 6 per cent. per 
annum for thetirst two years, dividing the surplus 
by way of bonus and reserve fund at the end of thet 
period. 





An arrangement will be made with an underwriter of 
high Standing to conduct the London business, whose 
Connection aud influence will at once become available 
to this Company. 

A fair proportion of the shares have already been pri- 
Vately subscribed for, and the Board will allot at the 
Gurliest possible date. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained 
from the Brokers, the Solicitors, or Secretary pro tem., 
at the Temporary Offices of the Company. 





and the Beast,” desigaued by Messrs. Hine and O'Con- 
nor, and executed by Messrs. Childe and Hill, will 
include all the optical contrivances for which the 
institution is celebrated; also, Three Grand Spectral 
or Ghost Scenes and the illuminated and chro- 
matic fountain. Gaston Murray, Esq., will tell the Story. 
The music by Mr. E. Frewin, and select band. Lecture 
by Professor J. H. Pepper, entitled “* Burning to Death 
and Saving from Death,” in which a young lady clothed 
in incombustible muslin will walk through the flames 
Recent Discoveries in lectricity, by J. L. King, Esq. 
Exhibition of the improved Chinese Fireworks. Open 
12 ill 5 and 7 till 10 o'clock. 


TRHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

Managers: Messrs. KE. Fatconer and F. B. 
Cuarrerton.—NOTICK.—Last Five Nights of MAN- 
FRED. Saturday, March !9, the Comedy of the MAN 
OF THE WORLD. Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophaut, Mr. 
Phelps, being the last night of the Company's perfurm- 
ing previous to the Easter Holidays, in consequence of 
the immense preparations necessary for the pioduction 
of Shakespeare's Historical Play of the First Part of 
HENRY the FOURTH on Faster Monday. Monday, 
March 14 and during the week (Saturday excepted, 
the performances will commence with a Drama of Im- 
personation, entitled THE FOUR MOWBRAYs, in 
which Master Percy Roselle will appear. To be followed 
by Lord Byron’s Choral Tragedy of MANFRED, Man- 
fred, Mr. Phelps, supported by Messrs. Ryder, Rayuor, 
J. Neville, and Swift; Misses Poole, Cicely Nott, Atkin 
son, Murray, Kk. Leclercq, Heath, and Mrs. Falconer. 
To conclude with a Transatlantic Extravaganza, entitled 








THE ALABAMA. Principal Characters: Miss Lydia 
Thompson and G. Belmore. Doors open at half past 6, 
| pertormauce commences at 7.—Box-oftice open from lu 
| till 5 daily. Prices as usual. 


This day is published, price 6d. 


POLITICAL NONCONFORMITY. 


A Letter Addressed to Charles Robertson, Es4., 
of Liverpool. 
By Rev. CurisrorHer NevILe, 
Late Rector of Wickenby, aud Vicar of Thorney. 
ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, 1.C. 





THE LATE “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS” 
CONTROVERSY. 
Lately published in 8vo., price 3s. 6d. sewed. 


WILSON v. FENDALL: a Speech 
: delivered before the Judicial Committee of Her 
Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Council in the Cause 
of Wilson v. Fendall, on appeal from the Arches Court 
of Canterbury. By Henry Bristow Wi.soy, B.D., 
Vicar of Great Staughton, Hunts, Appellant. 

London: Lonomax, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 
NEW EDITION of Dr. ROGETS ENGLISH 
THESAURUS, 

The Fourteenth Edition, in crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 

h. 


HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 
and PHRASES, classified and arranged so as tuo 
Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary 
Composition. By P. M. Roger, M.D., F.8.S., Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. New Edition, 
corrected. 
London: Lonoman, Garren, and Co., Paternoster row. 


ARTS, MANUFACTURES, MINES. 
Complete in 3 vols. with nearly 2,000 Wood Engravings, 
— £4 cloth lettered, or £4 143, 6d. strongly half- 
ouud in russia; to be had also iu 15 parts, price 53. 
each. 


D*. URE'S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
- MANUFACTURES, and MINES. Fifth Edition, 
chiefly re-written and greatly enlarged. Edited by 
Rouerr Hunr, F.R.S.,F.S.S., Keeper of Mining Records, 
&c.; assisted by numerous contributors eminent iu 
Science aud familiar with Manufactures. 


Loudon: Loxemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 











LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, LATEST EDITIONS. 

Library Edition, the Tenth, in 3 vole. 8vo., price 34s. 

RITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 

contribuied to the Edinburyh Review. By the 
Right Hon, Lord Macautay. 

LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HIS! ORICAL ESSAYS. ‘Travcller's Edition, complete 
in One Volume, with Portrait and Vignette, square 
Crown 8yvo., price 21s. 

LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. An Edition in volumes fur the Pocket, 3 vo 
leap. 8vo., price 21s. 

LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. People’s Edition, complete in 2 vols. crown 8vo., 
price 83. 

London: Lonomay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 











GERMAN HOUSEHOLD HYMNOLOGY and 


PSALMOD 





First and S-cond Series, 2 vole. feap. 8vo., price 103. 
cloth. 


YRA GERMANICA. Translated from 

the German by Carnertne Winxworrn. First 

Series, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of 

the Christian Year, New Edition, price 5s.; Second 
Series, The Christian Life, Fourth Edition, price 5s. 

FIRST SERIES of LYRA GERMANICA, 
with 225 Woodcut Illustrations from Original Desigus 
engraved uuder the superintendence of J. Leteonron, 
F.S.A., in feap. 4to., price 216. 

HYMNS from LYRA GERMANICA, 18mo., 
price 1s. 

The CHORALE-BOOK for ENGLAND ; the 
Hymns translated from the German by C. Winkworrtu ; 
the Tunes, for four Voices, compiled, &c., by W. 8. 
Bennett and by Orro Go_pscumipr. Feap, 4to., 10s. 
6d 


CONGREGATIONAL EDITION, in feap- 
8vo., ls. 61. 
London: Lonomay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row 








Now ready, in 8y.., price 10s. 

bby on FREE INQUIRY, 

EVIDENCES, and SUBSCRIPTION. ByC. E. 
Pricuanp, M.A., Rector of South J.uffenham, and Pre- 
beudery of Wells. 

London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 
: Now ready, @ bandson ev rT S8yvo., pp. 436, With many 
engravings, cloth, 41 1s. 


THE COINS of the ANCIENT 





BRITONS. Arranged and deseribed by Jonn 
Evans, F.S.A, Hon. Seeretary to the Numismatic 
| Society; and engraved by F. W. Farruont, S.A. 


London: J. RusseLt Sarre, 36 Soho square. 





Now realy, feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


| A UPOBIOGRAPHY | of THOM AS 
| -! 


WRIGHT, of BIRKENSHAW, in the COUNTY 
of YORK, 17361795. Hdited by his Grandson, Tuomas 
Wauienr, MA., FS.A., &e. 

Londouw: J. Ressert Ssira, 36 Svho square. 





NEW VOLUME of LIBRARY of OLD AUTHORS. 
UCASTA; the Poems of Richard 
| £4 Lovelace, now first completely Edited, with Notes, 
Life, &., by W. Carew Haztirr. Feap. 8vo0., with 
four Engravings, clo‘, 53.,acge super copies, 7s. 6d, 
London: J. Russert Surrn, 36 Sho square. 
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13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


COURT and SOCIETY from ELIZA- 


BETH to ANNE. KEdited from the Papers at 


Kimbolton by the Duke of MaNcHESTER. ‘Three 
vols. 8vo. Fine Portraits. 30s. 
“These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great 


deal of interesting matter is here collected from sources 
which are not within everybody's reach .”—-Times. 

“The Duke of Manchester has done a welcome service 
to tho lovers of gossip and secret history by publishing 
these family papers.”—Athenzum. 


LIFE of the Rev. EDWARD IRVING. 


Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. By 
Mrs. Orrpaant. Newand Cueaper Edition, 1 vol., 
with Portrait, 9s. bound. 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of an 
OFFICER’S WIFE in INDIA, CHINA, and NEW 
ZEA. .AND. By Mrs. Murer, wife of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Muter. Two vols. 2ls. 


MEMOIRS of QUEEN HORTENSE, 
Mother of Napoleon III. New and cheap edition, 
1 vol., with Portrait, 6s. (Next week. 

A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. One vol. 


‘* This very charming story is a perfectpoem in prose.” 
—Sun. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 
Female Convict. By a Prison Maton. Two vols. 
* A valuable book of intense interest."— Herald. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Dr. JACOB. By the Author of “ John 
and I.” Three vols. 
"De, Jacob is a novel of the ‘Jane Eyre’ and 
‘ Villette’ school, and abounds with singular power in 
painting Continental habits and human character.”— 
Messenger. 


PECULIAR: a Tale of the Great 
Transition. Edited by Wiittam Howirt. 3 vols. 


“Since Mrs. Stowe's ‘ Uncle Tom’ we have had no tale 
of a similar nature so true, so life-like, till the present 
publication of ‘ Peculiar,’ "—Odserver. 


RATHLYNN. By the Author of “ The 


Saxon in Ireland.” 3 vols. 


WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornbury. 


“* Wildfire’ will undoubtedly adi considerably to Mr. 
Thornbury’s reputation, so vivid is the interest, so clear 


the narrative.” —Post. 
A WOMAN’S RANSOM. By the 
Three vols. 


Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” &. 
‘* An admirable novel.” —Post. 


ELLA NORMAN. By Elizabeth A. 
Murray. Dedicated to the Duchess of Athole. 


“An interesting and pleasantly written story. The 
characters are life-like and well drawn.""—Atheneum. 


ADELA CATHCART. By George 


MacDonatp, Author of “David Elginbrod.” 3 vols. 
| Just ready. 





Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 6d.; half morocco, 12s.; 
morocco, lds.; free by post. 
IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 
“The reader will find in it much thought and much 
reading. There is plenty to think upon, plenty to study, 
plenty to entertain.”—ZJilustrated London News, 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. 
IDDEN SPRINGS. By JOSEPH 
ParkER, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 


“The bent of this writer's genius isto new methods, 
leaving ruts worn by the wheels of ages to more timid 
and less original men.”—Homilist. 


London: F, PrrmAn, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





280 pp., 3s., free by post. 
EGETABLE COOKERY, PASTRY, 
PICKLING, &c. 
“Cook needs it.”—Spectator, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


HORTHAND. — Mr. F. PITMAN’S 
NEW SHORTHAND CLASS. Names, received 
at 20 Paternoster row.—Terms for the course, 7s. 6d. 
The Art taught personally, or by post, for £1 1s. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Just published, third edition, price 6d., demy 8vo. 
ETTER on CORPULENCE.  Ad- 
dressed to the Public. By Witu1am Bantrina. 


London: Harrison, No. 59 Pall Mall, Bookseller to 
Her Majesty and H.R.H the Prince of Wales. 





Now ready, price 1s. 6d, 


pSs4¥s on PRODUCTION, and Its 
INCREASE by the FREEDOM of COMMERCE, 
and the BEsT DISTRIBUTION of CAPITAL and 
LABOUR. By ARtuvR D. HayTER, M.A., late Scholar 
of Brasenose College, Oxtord. 
Witui1aM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
ellers 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HE COLLECTED WRITINGS of 
EDWARD IRVING. Edited by his Nephew, Rev. 


12s. each. 
Contents or VorumE I. 

I. On the word of God.—2. On the Parable of the 
Sower.—3. On the Book of Psalms.—4. Missiouaries after 
the Apostolic School—5. An Ordination Charge.—6. 
Sketch of the Church of Scotland before the Reformation. 
—7. Notes on the Standards of the Church of Scotland. 

(Now ready. 
Contents or Votume II. 

1. On the Life of John the Baptist—2. On the Temp- 
tations of Our Lord—3. Homilies on Baptism.—4. 
Homilies on the Lord's Supper. (Ja March. 

The QUEEN’S ENGLISH; being Stray 
Notes on Speaking and Spelling. By Henry ALForD, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. In small 8vo. 5s. 

“ Very sensible and valuable.’—WNational Review. 

“ This volume ought to be well studied by writers and 
speakers,"—Morning Post. 

HUMAN SADNESS. By the Countess 
De Gaspartn, Author of “ The Near and the Heavenly 
Horizons.” In feap. vo. 5s. 

WORK and PLAY. By Horace 
Busnnett, D.D., Author of “ The New Life.” Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

CAREY, MARSHMAN, and WARD, 


the Serampore Missionaries. By Jonn CLark Mansa- 





MAN. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
COUNSEL and COMFORT, spoken 


from a CITY PULPIT. By the Author of “ Recreations 
ofa Country Parson.” Eleveuth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and PHILAN- 
THRCPIC LABOURS of ANDREW REED,D.D. Pre- 
pared from autobiographic sources, by his sons, ANDREW 
Reep, B.A.. and Cares Reep, F.S.A. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo., with Portrait and Woodcuts, 123. 

“ The sons of Andrew Reed have done a good work in 
publishing this memorial of their father.—Atheneum. 

“A profoundly interesting piece of biography.”"— 
Weekly Messenger. 


The FOUNDATIONS of OUR FAITH. 
Ten Papers recently read before a mixed audience of 
men. By Professors AUseRLeN, Gess, and O:hers. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“We know nothing that can compare with this work 
for completeness, wisdom and power.”—Nonconformist. 


Srrauwan and Co. 32 Ludgate hill. 





KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKESPEARE, 


On March 31st will be published, ParrI, price 2s. 6d. 
(120 pp. in Wrapper), ofa 


EW and REVISED ISSUE, edited by 
[ CHARLES KNIGHT, of this choice Edition of, 
SHAKESPEAREF’S WORKS, elegantly printed on the 
finest tinted paper, containing upwards of ONE 
THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS, 
This newly revised edition will include the Doubtful 
Plays and “ Shakespeare,a Biography,” and be published 
in thirty-two monthly 2s. 6@. parts, forming, when com- 
plete, eight handsome royal 8vo. volumes. 
Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers, of 
whom can be had gratis a prospectus, and specimen of 
the work. 
London: RourLtepGce, Warne, and RourLepGe, 

Brcadway, Ludyate hiil. 





New edition, much enlarged and improved, with a Por- 
trait of the Author, price in cloth, 1,624 pages, 410., 
£1 Ils. 6d.; or £2 23. bound in calf. 

DIC- 


EBSTER’S COMPLETE 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Revised and greatly enlarged, by Cuauncey A. Goop- 
RICH, Professor in Yale College. 
Tn announcing this New Edition, the Proprietors desire 
to call attention to the features which distinguish it, and 
to put before those who are in want of such a book the 
points in which it excels all other Dictionaries, and which 
render it the best that has as yet been issued for the 
practical purposes of daily use. 
Accuracy of Definition, Pronunciation Intelligibly 
Marked, Completeness, Etymology, Obsolete Words, 
Uniformity in the Mode of Spelling, Quotations, and 
Cheapness. In this New Edition, One Hundred and 
Seventy pages have been added, without any addition to 
the price. 
The Proprietors have added to this New Edition, under 
the editorship of Professor Goodrich, a Table of 
Synonyms, an Appendix of New Words—giving more 
than Nine Thousand Words collected by the editor, and 
including all recent Scientific Lerms, Table of Quota- 
tious, Words, Phrases, &c. sf 
Longman and Co., Simpkin and Co., Whittaker and 
Co., Hamilton and Co.,Groombridge and Sons, Bell and 
Daldy, Kent and Co., aud Griffin and Co. Edinburgh : 
John Menzies. Dublin: M’Glashan and Gill. 


Please to see that no other Edition is substituted. 





Post free for 7 Postage Stamps. 


N EW WORK on COD LIVER OIL; 
its Purity, Mode of Preparation, and Adminis- 
tration. Pyroving that the best and most efficacious cod 
liver oil is prepared from fresh livers, has the least 
cvlour, and is the most agreeable to the taste and smell. 
By Jonn Savory, Membver of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, London. 
John Churchill and Sonus, Medical Publishers, New 
Burlingtou street; aud Savory aud Moore, Chemists to 
the Queen and His Royal Highuess the Prince of Wales, 
143 New Bond street, London, 





G. CARLYLE, M.A. To be completed in 5 vols. demy 8vo. | 


Completion of Perry’s “ History of 

England.” ” as Chured o¢ 
Now ready, in 8vo., price 21s. cloth, 
HISTORY of the CHURCH 
ENGLAND, from the Death of 
Present Time. By the Rev. G. G, Pg 
Waddington, and late Fellow and Tutor ‘of we 
College, Oxford. Volume III. completing th, veo 
Also, Volumes J. and II. price 21s, each, © Work 


London: SaAunDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 66 Brook treet, 


| THE 


Elizabeth tw s 





Dedicated by Permission to the Earl of Yarborough, 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, 12s, 


UNTING TOURS. 
H Illustrated 4 E. Corser. By Creer, 


London: Saunpers, OTLey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W 





Now ready, in 18 vols. crown 8vo., price 43, 
cloth. Per vol 


HEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
the HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Home, Sy 
LETT, and HuGues. With 80 illustrations, Any Yok OL 
may be hadseparately. Also, the Library Editiog, inl 
Vols. 8vo. . 
London: Bett and Daxpy, 186 Fleet street 


In 1 vol. 8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth. 
KETCHES of ANCIENT HISTor 
from the Earliest Period until the Death 
Augustus. By James Murray. 

“Mr, Murray's account of the succassive monarchieg 
and republics of the avcient world is at once interest, 
and concise, and affords abundant proof that he is & 
quainted with, and has profited by, the most recent rm. 
sults of historical criticism. The book does its autho 
great credit.”— Spectator. 

London: T. F. A. Day, 15 Carey Street, Lincoln's Ing, 

Oxford: Ricwarps, 104 High Street, 


IRDSNESTING; being a Description 


of the Nest and Eggs of every Bird that breedgig 
Britain. By Epwarp NEwMan. Price is, 


Joun VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 








PROFESSOR KINGSLEY’'S WATER BABIES, 
HEN all the WORLD is YOUNG 
LAD. Set to music and dedicated (by permis. 
sion) to Professor Kingsley, by Many Henaury 
Witson. Price Sixpence. 
NovELLo and Co., 69 Dean street, Soho square, W. 


\ 





Immediately, in 2 vols, 8vo., with map, price 323, 
N EXICO: ANCIENT and MODERN. 
BY By Miche. CHEVALIER, 

Member of the Institute and Senator of Franes. 


London: Jonn Maxwe ut and Co., 122 Fleet street, 





Next week, in 2 vols. post 8vo., price 21s. 
[TDWELLERS on the THRESHOLD. 
By W. H. Davenport Apams, 
Author of ‘* Famous Beauties and Historic Women," 4 
Loudon: Jomn MAXwEeE.t and Co., 122 Fleet street. 


This day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
IR VICTOR’S CHOICE 
The New Novel, by the Author of * The Cross of 
Honour.” 
London : Jonn MaxwE tt and Co., 122 Fieet street. 





Just published, price 23., No.1 (to be continued on the 
lst of each alternate month). 

fMHE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, a 
JOURNAL of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT ani 
LIFE. 

Contents :—Introductory. Life of Theodore Parker, 
St. Jerome and his Theolvugical Correspondents. Ken 


rick’s Biblical Essays. Notices of Books. Keclesiastical 
Chronicle. 
To be had through any bookseller. Advertisements 


and publications for review should be sent to the pub- 
lishers. 
London: WHITFIELD, GREEN, and Son, 178 Strand 
W.C. Manchester: Jounson and Rawson, Market 
street. 





BOOKS for CHILDREN and YOUNG PEOPLE. 
RESENTATION BOOKS for dl 
OCCASIONS. A very carefully selected stock, from 

all respec able publishers. 
Emivy FarruFrvutt, Bookseller and Stationer (Printerin 


Ordinary to Her Majesty), 14 Princes street, Hanover 


square. 
A liberal discount allowed for cash purchases. 





Now ready. 
DALZIEL'S ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH. 
7 HE VICAR of WAKEFIELD, Nos. 
L, IL, and III. One Penny each. 
London: Waap and Lock, 158 Fleet street. 





Now ready, price 20s. cloth. 
HE REFERENCE SHAKESPEARE, 
with 11,600 References by Joun B. Maks. 


Manchester: JouN Heywoop. London: SiPKix 
and Co, 





Now ready, Second Edition with Additions, price 64. 

T HE SUGAR DUTIES 
A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Giadstoue, MP. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. By Epmunp Portes 

Esq, M.P. 

London: W. Dawson and Sons, 74 Cannon street, E.C. 

Mauchester; JOHNSON and RAWSON. 
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ees Library early next week. 


The following Works 


# to S , by Hans C. Andersen—Lectures On 
apna Maiel, by Dr. Pusey—Mauritius and 
| ame by Bishop Ryan—Besser's St. Paul, witha 
Preface by Dr. Howson—Miss Meteyard’s Lite of Josiah 
A Sister's Bye-Hours, by Jean Ingelow— 
ayes Travels in the Service of Science —Life of 
: Sir William Napier—From Scylla to Charybdis 
Fitzgerald's Life of Laurence Sterne—Wright's Life 
ot General Wolfe—Dabney's Memoir of “ Stonewall 
Seckson—Poetical Works of W. Mackworth Praed— 
Clara Vaughan——Late Laurels—Critical Essays, by the 
Rev. T. EB Espin—Adela Cathcart, by George Macdonald 
—Guizot's Memoirs of @ Minister of State—My Indian 
Journal, by Colonel Campbell—More Links of the Daisy 
Chain—The Earlier Years of Jesus, by Dr. Hanna— 
’g Reminiscences of the Opera—Sybel’s History 
of the French Revolution—The Goldsworthy Family— 
My Stepfather's Home——Sybilla Lockwood—Huxley's 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


“The ROMAN and the TEUTON,” by Professor Kingsley; “ RAMBLES in the DESERTS of 
and “TREVLYN’S HOLD,” by Mrs. Henry Wood, will be ready for delivery at 


, announced for Publication, will also be added to the Library as they appear, 
in numbers proportionate to the anticipated demand :— 


Lessons in Physiology—The Small House at Allington— 
Jeafireson's Life of Robert Stephenson — Kingsley's 
History of England for Boys—Burriu’s Walks from 
Land's End to John o’Groat’s—Pierotti's Customs and 
Traditions of Palestine—A New Volume of Essays, by 
Sir G. C. Lewis—Tilley’s Travels in Eastern Europe— 
Aristotle, by Georve Henry Lewes—Life and Recollec- 
tions of Hou. Grantley Berkeley—The Schools of 
Sculpture, by Richard Westmacott—Memoir of Arch- 
bishop Whately—Days of Yore, by Sarah Tytler— 
Vacation Tourists ia 1362-3, elited by F. Galton—Dis- 
courses, by A. J. Scott, M.A.—Max Miiller’s Lectures. 
Second Series—Thomson's Trextise on Natural Philo- 
sophy—Fraser’s Manual of Logic—Lost Sir Massingberd 
—lhe History of Our Lord, by Mrs. Jameson—Mouhot's 
Travels in Siam—Dr. Hook's Lives of the Archbishops. 
Vol. Iil.—Memoir of R. A. Vaughan; New Edition—éc. 





FIRST CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 
For a constant Succession of the best New Books as they appear, 
ONE GUINEA TO ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
According to the Number of Volumes required.—Prospectuses postage free on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 


City Office: 4 King Street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments: Cross Street, Manchester; and Temple Street, Birmingham. 








Shrines.” 
On the 22nd inst., in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


IN SPAIN ; a Narrative of Wanderings 
in the Peninsula in 1863, By Hans CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN. 


M. GUIZOT. 


Majesty. 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
On Wednesday, March 16th, in demy 8vo., with Chromolithographs, price 18s. 


The EASTERN SHORES of the ADRIATIC in 1863. 


By the Viscountess STRANGFORD, Author of “ Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian 


On the 22nd inst., in post Svo. 


St. PETERSBURG and WARSAW. 
Scenes Witnessed during a Residence in Russia and 
Poland in the Years 1863-4. With Photographs of 
the Russian Royal Family. 


On the 21st inst., in demy 8vo. 


MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of STATE from 1840. 


By 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 








DENIS DUVAL: 


AN UNFINISHED STORY 
BY THE LATE W. M. THACKERAY, 
IS COMMENCED IN 
“The CORNHILL MAGAZINE” for MARCH. 
Sarre, Ener, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


SMITH ELDER AND COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. With 18 I}ustrations by 
J, E. Millais, R.A, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 26s. 

[On Thursday, 17th inst. 


UNDER the BAN (Le Maudit), From 


the French of the Abbe * * * * 2 vols. post 8vo. 
(Shortly. 


The BAR SINISTER. By Charles All- 
8ToN CoLLtIns, Author of “ A Cruise upon Wheels,” 
“The Eye-Witness,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

[ Shortly. 


JOURNAL of a DIPLOMATE’S THREE 
YEARS’ RESIDENCE in PERSIA. By E. B. 
Eastwick, Esq., late H.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires at 
the Court of Tehran. 2 vols. post 8yo. 183. 


The HEKIM BASHI : or, Adventures 


of Giuseppe Antonelli, a Doctor in the Turkish 











Service. By Humpury Sanpwirn, C.B., D.C.L., 
Author of “The Siege of Kars.” 2 yols. post 8vo. 


Mr. and Mrs. FAULCONBRIDGE. By 


Hamittox Arve, Author of “ Rita,” “ Confidences,” 
Carr of Cerrlyon,” &c. 2 vols. post 8yo. 


Surrn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 








Mr. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK the GREAT. 
In demy 8vo., with Portrait and Maps, Vol. IV., 20s. 
HISTORY of FRIEDRICH the SECOND, 


called FREDERICK the GREAT. By Tsaomas 
CaRLyLe. [Now ready. 


Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WYLDER’S HAND. By Joseph 
SneEripan Le Fanv, Author of “ The House by the 
Churchyard.” 3 vols. 

“Anything more ingenious than the plot both for 
keeping the reader in continuous suspense and for 
throwing him off the true scent to the very close, we 
have seldom met with.”—Spectator. 


BELLA DONNA: or, the Cross before 
the Name. By Gruserr Dyce. 2 vols. 

“There are certain characteristics about this story 
which give it a peculiar placa apart from most of the 
other novels of the season. The interest lies in the 
skilful manner in which the plot is worked out, by the 
subtle train and artful carriage of the heroine.’’"—Satur- 
day Review. 


MEADOWLEIGH. The New Story by 
the Author of “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” 2 
vols. 

“This story possesses very remarkable merits, The 
history of the Valetudinarian Vindex is deliciously told.” 
—Spectator. 

Also, on March the 19th. 


The DANES SKETCHED by THEM- 
SELVES. A Series of Popular Stories by the best 
Danish Authors, Translated by Mrs. Busnsy, In 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


THE EMBANKMENT.—SCOTT on 

ART EDUCATION.—The “BUILDER” of 
THIS DAY, price 4d., by post 5d., contains :—Fine 
View and Plan of Nun Appleton Hall, Yorkshire—The 
T: ames Embankment, in reference to the General 
Embe!lishment of London—Thoughts and Suggestions 
on the Artistic Education of Architects—The Pugin 
Memorial—Architectural Museum, South Kensington— 
Art Union of London Scu!pture Competition—The 
Influence of Local Svener: on Local Arelutecture—News 
from Sydney—Archevlogical Assuciation—The Work- 
men’s Club Movement—City Crossings—!rovincial, 
&e., &e.—Ottice: 1 York street, Covent Garden; and all 
Booksellers. 








NEW WORKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 
The GLADIATORS. By G. J. 


Wayte MELVILLE. Second Edition, complete in 1 vol., 

price 5s., with Frontispiece after Géréme’s celebrated 

Picture, “ Ave, Cesar Imperator! Morituri te sslutant!” 
(On Monday next. 


2. 

FATHER MATHEW: a Biogra- 
phy. By Joun Francis Macuine, M.P. Second Rdi- 
tion, revised, with Portrait and Vignette. Post 8yo. 
12s. 6d, (On Thursday next. 


3. 
The STORY of the GUNS. By 
Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.S. With 33 Wood En- 
gravings. Post 8yo. 7s. 


4, 

EASTERN EUROPE and 
WESTERN ASIA: Political and Social Sketches on 
Russia, Greece, and Syria, in 1861-2-3. By Henry 
ARTHUR TitLey. Post 8vo, With 6 Lithographic Illus- 
trations. 10s. 6d. 

5. 


ESSAYS on the ADMINIS- 


TRATIONS of GREAT BRITAIN from 1783 to 1830. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. Edited by the 
Right Hon. Sir E. Heap, Bart. 8vo. With Portrait, 


(On Thursday next. 
6. 
ESSAYS on FICTION. 


By 
Nassau W. Senior. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
(On the 23rd inst, 


7. 
Sir JOHN ELIOT : a Biography, 
1590—1632. By Jonn Forster. With 2 Portraits 
from the Originals at Port Eliot. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 30s. 


8. 

The REIGN of ELIZABETH, 
Vols. I. and II., being Vols. VII. and VII. of the “ His- 
tory of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth.” By J. A. Frovpr, M.A. Third E lition, 
price 28s. 


9. 
On LIBERTY. By Joun Srvarr 


Mitt. Third Edition, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


10. 
The SENSES and the INTEL- 
LECT. By A. Bary, M.A., Professor of Logic in the 
University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 8yvo. 15s. 


11. 

An OUTLINE of the NECES- 
SARY LAWS of THOUGHT: a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. W. Tnomson, D.D., 
Lord Archbishop of York. Seventh Thousaud. Crown 
8vo. 5a. 6d. 


12. 

SECOND EDITION of the Rev. 

Dr. J. 8. HOWSON’S HULSEAN LECTURES on the 
CHARACTER of St. PAUL. 8vo. 95. 


13. 
The HISTORY of OUR LORD 


and of 1iIS PRECURSOR JOHN the BAPTIST, as 
represented in Christian Art. By Mrs.JAMEsoN. Being 
the Fourth Series of “Sacred and Legendary Art.” 
With Etchings and Woodcuts. (In April. 


14. 

The NATURE and EXTENT of 
DIVINE INSPIRATION, as stated by the Writers, and 
deduced from the Facts, of the New Testament. By the 
Rey. C, A. Row, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 


15. 

A DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. By R. G. Larnam, M.A., F.R.S, 
Founded on that of Dr. Johnson, as edited by the Rev. 
H. J. Todd. 2 vols. 4to. in $6 Monthly Parts, 3s. 6d. 
each. (Part IT. on the 31st inst. 


16. 

GRAY’S ANATOMY, DES- 
CRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. Third Edition, by T. 
Howes, M.A., Cantab. With 410 Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, 28s. 


17. 

CROQUET ; the Laws and Regu- 
lations of the Game, thoroughly revised, with a Descrip- 
tion of the Implements, &c, By J. Jaques. 8vo., with 
Illustrations. 1s. 


18. 


BLACKFRIARS ; or, the Monks 


of Old: a Remantic Chronicle. 3 vols. post 8vo., price 
31s. 6d. 





London: 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
and GREEN. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.'S 
NEW LIST. 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKES- 
PEARK. In consequence of the extra labour required 
for the preparation of the fourth volume (containing 
King John, Richard II., the two parts of Henry IV., and 
Henry V.) its publication is unavoidably postponed to 
the 25th April. 

This day is published, 8vo., 12s. 


The ROMAN and the TREUTON. 


A Series of Lectures Delivered before the University of 


Cambridge. By the Rev. CHariyes KINGSLEY, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History in the “University of 
Cambridge. 


Next week, Eleventh Edition, feap. 8vo. 


ON the STUDY of WORDS. 
By Ricuarp Cuenevix Trenca, D.D., Archlishop of 
Dublin. 

This day, crown Svo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


WORDS and PLACES; or, 
Etymological Tlustrations of History, Ethnology, and 
Geography. By the Rev. Isaac Tayior, M.A. 

“Marked throughout by accomplished scholarship, 
special knowledge, and sound judgment; aud is alto- 
gether not unworthy of ranking with such works as Max 
Muller's Lectures. .... The historical importance of 
the subject with which it deals can scarcely be exagger- 
ated.”—Nonconformist. 

In the Press. 


SERMONS on the MANIFES- 
TATION of the SON of GOD. With a Preface addressed 
to Laymen on bd pene ge position of the Cleryy of the 
Church of Eugland; and an Appendix on the Testimony 
of Scripture and the Church as to the Poss'bility of Par- 
don in the Future State. By the Rev. J. LueEwetyn 
Davies, Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone. 

This day is published, feap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 64. 


The POWER of the KEYS and 
other Sermons Preached in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Coventry. By W. L. Cray, M.A., Senior Curate, 
Author of * The Prison Chaplain.” 

Now ready, 8yo. c’oth, 14s. 


PLUTOLOGY ; or, the Theory of 


the Efforts to satisfy Human Wants. By Wittum 
Epwarp Heary, LI.D., Professor cf Listory aud Politi- 
eal Economy in the University of Melbourne. 

“A sound and solid treatise on Political Economy 
from the University of Melbourne. In many 
respects in advance of the treatises of the day including 
on certain points even Mr. J. 8, Mills’ great work."— 


Spectator. 
This day, 8vo. cloth, 103. 6d. 


The HISTORY of TACITUS. 


Translated into English by ALFRED Jonn Cuvurcn, M.A, 
of Lincoln College, Oxford; and Winitam Jackson 
Bropripp, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. With Explanatory Notes and a Map, containing 
the Names of Places and Tribes occurring in the Work. 


In the Press. 

A HISTORY of the MATHE- 
MATICAL THEORY of PROBABILITY from Pascal 
to Laplace. By J. Topuunres, M.A., F.R.S, 


Next week will be published. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 
BOTANY. With numerous Illustrations. By Danie 
Outver, Professor of Botany in University College, 
London, 

On Tuesday next, 3 vols. crown 8vo., £1 11s. 61. 


CLARA VAUGHAN... A Novel. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


SEVEN MONTHS’ 
DENCE in RUSSIAN POLAND in 1363. 
Forrsscur L. M. ANpeRson, B.A. 

Immediately will be published. 


The MAORI KING; or, the 


STORY of our QUARREI. with the NATIVES of 
NEW ZEALAND. By J. Ek. Gonst, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; and recently Com 
missioner of the Waikato District, New Zealand. 


Shortly will be published. 


VACATION TOURISTS, and 
NOTES of TRAVEL in 1862-3. Edited by Francis 
Gatton, F.R.S. 

Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The TUSCAN POETGIUSEPPE 

GIUSTI and HIS TIMES. By Susan Hoayer. 
Shortly. 


MEMOIR of ROBERT ALFRED 


VAUGHAN, Author of “ Hours with the Mystics,” &c. 
By Reserv Vaucnin, D.D. Second Kdition, revised 
and enlarged. With Portrait. 

New Edition, nearly ready, with Illustrations by “J. B.” 


The LANCES of LYNWOOD. 


By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Tn the Press. 


The INFANT BRIDAL, and 


Other Poems, By Avprey De Venez. 


RESI- 


By the Rev. 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S LIST 





In a few days, crown 80. 


HOST and GUEST. A Book about 


Dinners, Wires, and Desserts. By A. V. Kirwan, 
of the Middle Temple, Esq. 


Immediately, Vol. I., Svo. 


The DECLINE of the ROMAN 
REPUBLIC. By Geonce Lona, N.A. 
In the press, 8vo. 


A HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL 


DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. By Jonny Wittiam 
Draper, M.D., LL.D. 


Just published, 8vo., 16s. 


Mr. HILTON'’S LECTURES, delivered 
at the Royal College of Surgeons, on the INFLU- 
ENCE of MECHANICAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL 
REST in the TREATMENT of ACCIDENTS and 
SURGICAL DISEASES, and the DIAGNOSTIC 
VALUE of PAIN. 

“There are so many points of interest and importance 
connected with this subject, and it has been handled in 
such a comprehensive and painstaking manner, that we 

hesitate not to make a critical analysis of the book... . 

We can recommend the work in the highest terms. 

Itis most carefully written, beautifully illustrated, and 

well suited to the daily wants of the busy practitioner."— 

Lancet. 

“Throughout the whole work Mr. Hilton's large ex- 
perience and great practical knowledge ag a surgeon are 
constautly brought to bear.”"—Sa/urday Review. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo , 10s. 6d. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON and His 
CONTEMPORARIES, or, the Rise of the Amerivan 
Constitution. By C. J. RigrTamvucver, Esq., Author 
of “Teuton,” a Poem, and ‘* Frederick Lucas,” a 
Biography. 

Just published, feap. 8vo., 53. 


The AFTERNOON LECTURES on 
FNGLISH LITERATURE. — Delivered in the 
‘Theatre of the Museum of Industry, Dublin. By the 
Rev. James Brune, M.A., 'T.C.D.; Professor Rusn- 
rox, M.A. QC.C.; Professor Ingram, LI.D., 
T.C.D.; Professor Housron, M.A., T.C.D.; the 
Rev. Eowarkp Waarz.y, M.A.; R. W. Macpon- 
NELL, Esq., T.C.D. 


By ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. FIRST 


SERI&S, S2venth Edition. Fveap. 8vo., 5s. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. SECOND 


SERIUS, Third Edition. Feap. 8vo., 5s. 
MRS. GATTY’S POPULAR WORKS. 
Parables from Nature. First Series, 


ls. Gd. Second Series, 2s. Tuird Series, 2s. 
Fourth Series. 34. First and Second Series in 1 
vol., 38. 6d.; Third and Fourth Series in 1 vol. 4s. 


Worlds not Realized. Qs. 

Proverbs Illustrated. 2s. 

Aunt Judy's Tales. 3s. 6d. 

Aunt Judy’s Letters. 3s. 6d. 

The Human Face Divine. 2s. 6d. 

The Fairy Godmothers. 2s- 41. 
Legendary Tales. 5s- 

The Poor Incumbent. 1s-; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Melchior’s Dream, and other Tales. By 
“J. H.G." Edited by Mrs. Garry. Illustrated. 
Feup. 8vo., 38. 6d. 


Now publishing, in small feap. Avo. 


BELL and DALDY’S ELZEVIR 
SERIES of STANDARD AUTHORS. 
Messrs. Bell and Daldy, hav'ng been favourel with 
many requests that their Pocket Volumes should be 
issued ina larger size, so A« to be move suitable for Pre- 
sents and School Prizes, have determined upon printing 
new Ejitions in accordance with these suggestions. 
They will be iesued under the gene al title of ** Evze- 
vir SERIES,” to distinguish them from their other col- 
lectione. Tuis genera! title has been adopted to indicate, 
the epirit in which they will be prepared, that is to say 
wi h the greatest possible accuracy as regards text, and 
the highest degree of beauty tat can be attained in the 
workmanship. 
They will be piinted at the Chiswick Press, on fine 
paper, with rich margins, and will be issued in tasteful 
binding at prices varying from 3:. 6. to Cs. 
Most of the Volumes already published in the “ Pocket 
Vo.tumgs” will be ixsued in this Series, and others of a 
similar charac er will be added. Some will coatain a 
highly finished Portrait, or other illustration. 


BURNS’ POEMS, price ds. 6d. { Ready. 
Shortly. 
SHAKFSPRARE’S PLAYS. 


Carefully Edited by 
Thomas Keightley, sq, Vol. 1. 

This Edition will be completed in six volumes before 
the end of the year. 

WALTON'S LIVES. 

MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 

WALTON’'S ANGLER, and others. 





London: 
BELL and DALDY, 
186 Fleet Str-et. 





Immediately, crown 8yo. 
The DOCTRINE of ELECTION 
Epwarp Fry. y 
Just published, feap. 8vo., «5g, 


NORWICH SCHOOL SERMON 


preached at the Sunday Evening Sery; 
Fdward VI. School, Norwich. ams, 
Jessorr, M A., Head Master. 


of k 
y Avoveng 


Complete in 3 vols. 8vo, price £2 9s, 

The Rev. W. DENTONS’s COMMpy. 

TARY on the GOSPEL for tke SUNDayi 
other HOLYDAYS of the CHRISTIAN Yeap ™ 

Separately,— 
Vol. I. ADVENT to EASTER. 15¢., 

Vol. Il, EASTER to the SIXTEEETH sry 
after TRINICY. Lie, F SUNDay 

Vol. Ill. SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY . 
aud otuer HOLY DAYS. 183.) #lmn, 
Third and much Enlarged Edition, 2 vols, ayo, Ay 
antique calf, 368.; morocco 403, 


The Rev. PETER YOUNG'S Daty 
READINGS for a YEAR, on the LIFE of org 
LORD and SAVIOUR JiXSUS CHRIST, ~ 

Just published, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Rey. A. H. WRATISLAWs 
NOTES and DiSSERTATIONS. principally « 
DIFFICULTIES in the SCRIPTURES of thy 
NEW COVENANT. 

Third Edition, enlarged, frap. 8vo., price 4s, 64, 


The SECOND ADAM and the NEW 


BIRTH ; or, the Doctrine of Baptism as CONLaIned 
in Holy Scripture. By the Rev. M. F. Sapner, Ma, 
Vicar of Bridgwater, Author of “The Saccumey, 
of Responsibility,” &e. 


_— 


BY JULIA 8. BLUNT. 
READINGS on the MORNING ai 


EVENING PRAYER and the LITANY. Thint 
Edition. Feap. $vo. Price. 3. 6d. 
CONFIRMATION. Feap.8vo. Price 33. 61. 
LIVE AFTER CONFIRMATION. 18.x0. Pricets, 


Second Thousand, feap. 8vo., price 53, 


PAPERS on PREACHING and PUBLIC 
SPEAKING. By A WyxkeHamisr 

This volume is an eulargement and exteusion, ith 

corrections, of the Papers which appearel iu the 

Guardian in 1853-57. 


Second E lition, feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


The SPEAKER at HOME. Chapter 


ou Public Speaking and Reading Aloud. by the 
Rev. J. J. Harcompe, M.A.; and on the Physiology 
of Speech. By W. H. Stone, M.A., M.B, 


London: Bett and Datpy, 186 Fieet street. 





Now ready, crown 8vo., price 19s. 6d. 


HOST and GUEST: a Book abut 


Dimers, Wines, and Desserts, By A. V. Kinwas, 
of the Middle Temple, Esq. 


Immediately, Vol. 1, 8vo. 


The DECLINE of the ROMAN RE 


PUBLIC. By Georae Lone, M.A. 


In the press, 8vo. 


A HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT of KUROPE. By Joux Wa" 
LiAM Draper, M.D., LL.D. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., 10s. 64 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON and His 


CONTEMPORARIES ; or, the Rise of the Amerie 
Constitution. By CnrisropHer Jars Kieth 
MULLER, Ksq., Author of “Teuton,” a Poem, aul 
“ Frederick Lucas,” « Biography. 


London: 
BELL and DALDY, 
186 Fleet Street. 





WORKS BY WM. GILBERT. 
At all the Libraries. 
Ts GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; 6, 


the Country Attorney. 2 vol . 8ve.. 21s. 

[Jn the pres. 
SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, the Memvirs ofs 
Monomaniac. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 

The ROSARY: a Legend of Wilton Abbey. Tone 
Paper, crown 8yo. cloth gi't, 3s. 61. 

MARGARET MEADOWS; a Tale for the Prariset* 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 23. 6d. 
THE WEAVER'S FAMILY. 
DIVES and LAZARUS. Now appearing in th 
Christian Times, every Wednesday, price 1d. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 23.61 
8 


London: WinLiAM Freeman, 102 Fieet street, EC 














Lonxpon: Printed by Jonn Campsewt, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 


No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 


and Published by him at the ‘‘Specrator " Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 12, 1364. 
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